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Though Cassius had the advantage of numbers on his 
side, yet he courted his own destruction, by offering the 
freedom of the city to every alien; who, at his summons, 
crowded from all the Cantons of Latium, to vote in the 
assemblies of the Roman people. His colleagues opposed 
him in this, and the city was saved for the present from 
strangers. The proposal gave great offence to the people, 
as well as the Senate ; and Cassius attempted to regain the 
public favour, by proposing a resolution, not only to make 
a gratuitous distribution of corn, but also to refund what 
had been paid to the public graneries. This step drew 
upon him still more violent suspicion, and he was com- 
pelled to suffer the punishment of treason. 


“This appears to have been the first project, after the State be- 
gan to have its domain lands, and after private estates began to be 
accumulated, that was made to divide all territorial acquisitions in 
equal shares to the people. And though the author of it perished 
in the attempt, the project itself was entailed on the commonwealth, 
as a subject of dissension, and became the source of repeated de- 
mands on the part of the people.” + 


Cassius perished in his attempt to get the freedom of the 
conquered lands to the people, but the Tribunes did not 
suffer the law he had framed to perish with him. They 
insisted upon it, and also on the appointment of the Com- 
missioners of enquiry, and refused to serve the State in its 
wars until this demand should be granted. The Tribunes 


* Continued from page 80. + Ferguson. 
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of the Plebeians, and the Centuries of the Patricians, were 
in a hostile attitude towards each other, on this, as well as 
on most questions which affected the Commonwealth. The 
former constituted a Democracy, and the latter an Aris- 
tocracy. 


With regard to the character and intentions of Cassius, 
Niebuhr remarks : 


“ Now it being held certain that Cassius was condemned by the 
same people to which he had offered money and land with factious 
views, both our historians have deemed it indisputable that he really 
aspired to royal power: yet it is clear that nothing was related of 
any distinct criminal acts. Dion however, with his characteristic 
independence of judgment, asserted that Cassius was clearly inno- 
cent, and was put to death out of malice: though I would not on 
the other hand infer from this that he had met with any circum- 
stances decisive in his favour. He knew, as we do, that the curies 
were at once his enemies and his judges, that they saw their pos- 
session of the public lands attacked, and that they looked to secure 
their usurpations by the death of the great patriot, and by a change 
in the law of election. If} according to the rule laid down by L. 
Cassius for ascertaining a criminal, we ask, who was the gainer by 
the death of his great ancestor? the answer is, the patricians: and 
the faction which had Genucius assassinated, would not scruple to 
murder Cassius under the forms of law, if such a crime served its 
ends: this however is no proof that he was innocent. Cassius may 
even have aimed at kingly power from pure motives, in order to 
restore the Servian laws and to put an end to the iniquities of the 
patricians: and if the commonalty had trusted him, it would assu- 
redly have been a gainer by the change. That he must have been 
an extraordinary man is proved by his three consulships, by the 
three triumphs he earned in them, by the three treaties he conclu- 
ded, by the compromise he effected with the commonalty, and prob- 
ably with the lesser houses: all this may have raised his views, till 
nothing seemed beyond his reach.” 

* * 


* * * * * 


“Sp. Cassius was ignominiously beheaded, and his house razed 
to the ground: the spot where it had stood, in front of the temple 
of Earth, remained desolate under acurse. There was a brazen 
statue of Ceres in her temple with an inscription recording that it 
was dedicated out of the fortune of Cassius: it is somewhat sur- 
prising that patrician magistrates should have raised such a monuv- 
ment in a temple subject to the immediate inspection of the ediles 
a plebeian magistracy, and containing the coffers and the archives 
of the commonalty: if there be any truth in the story that another 
Sp. Cassius fell a victim to one of the tribunes of the people, that 
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tribune, though a traitor to his order, may have consecrated his 
spoils there. It can only have been a descendant of the: great 
Cassius that.erected the statue of him, which stood till the year 590 
on the site of his demolished house; for the qustors would never 
have spared it. The Cassii, among whom in the seventh century 
we find Lucius, the model of a faultless judge, were without doubt 
distinctly regarded as descendants of the consul: hence it is stated 
ihat he left three sons, whose lives were spared by the senate, though 
there wanted not voices that urged the extermination of the whole 
house. Thatall the Cassii who appear in later times should be ple- 
beians is perfectly natural : perhaps the patricians expelled the whole 
house, as they had done that of the Tarquins: or they themselves, 
at least after the decemvirate, when there was nothing to prevent 
their going over to the commonalty, abandoned the order that had 
shed the blood of their father or kinsman.” 


The Senate adopted every expedient to divert the atten- 
tion of the people from the Land Question. It endeavoured 
to furnish them employment abroad, to amuse them with 
triumphal processions, to gratify them with partial allot- 
ments of lands; and by every means, sought to divide the 
Tribunes among themselves, by the power of wealth and 
the arts of flattery. Much of the same policy is adopted 
at the present day, to stem the tide of Reform. 

The Tribunes, on the other hand, sought to maintain the 
unanimity of their order by oaths and private pledges, as 
the binding of the minority to follow the decision of the 
greater number. They endeavoured to make the people 
despise the partial settlements that were offered them, at 
a distance from Rome, and taught them to aim at the polit- 
ical consequence of their order, and an equal share in the 
Government. Hostility and animosity to the Senate, be- 
came a merit on which individuals could base a claim to 
elevation to office. The new Tribunes endeavoured to 
signalize this year by suggesting some advantage to the 
people. Much was gradually done to obtain an equal 
authority with the aristocracy. The Agrarian law itself, 
they frequently, moved, sometimes separately, and some- 
times in connection with other claims, to alarm the Patri- 
cians, to force them to a compromise, or to a compliance 
in some other demand. 

During forty years the strife between the Democracy 
and the Aristocrary was continued, until the Senate, des- 
pairing of being able to divert or deter the people from 
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their object, agreed to the nomination of three Commis- 
sioners, to be sent into Greece for the purpose of collecting 
laws suited to the condition of the Roman People. This 
was a favourite measure with the Tribunes. 

After the return of the Commissioners, the Senate adop- 
ted their report, and concurred in the nomination of the 
famous Decemvirs to compile a body of laws for the Com- 
monwealth. They were appointed to codify the laws, and 
to propose them for the consideration of the Senate and 
People, from whom alone the propositions could receive the 
authority of laws. But they had influence enough with 
the people to obtain almost sovereign authority, and even 
the power over the lives of their fellow citizens. Before 
their commission expired, they presented a number of laws 
engraven on ten tables or plates, containing among other 
things, a summary of the privileges to be enjoyed by the 
people. Under the plea that their plan was incomplete, 
they obtained the renewal of their commission for another 
year, with a change of some of the persons named therein. 
During the second year, they added two more tables of 
laws, making twelve in all, which were received with 
great avidity, and continued to be respected at Rome, as 
the ancient titles by which any valuable right was enjoyed. 

We have only fragments of these laws, but from what 
we have, the Tables appeared to have settled the right of 
property, and made private parties answerable to public 
judicatures in all their disputes. The property of land 
was established by a fair prescription of two years, and 
that of other effects by a prescription of one year. They 
made the distinction between Plebeian and Patrician so 
great, that they were not allowed to intermarry. And as 
a proof of their spirit, we will mention that they made the 
father absolute master of the child, and gave him even the 
right to kill or expose him to sale. Theinterest of money 
was established at one per cent., and bankruptcy was 
treated as a crime, whether incurred by misfortune or oth- 
erwise. The creditors might put to death the insolvent 
debtor, quarter him, and distribute his members among 
them. Either this law must have been a dead letter, or 
credit must have been rarely solicited. But notwithstand- 
ing these harsh regulations, the Twelve Tables contained 
many rational provisions. 

The ardour of the people was so great, for obtaining 
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this code, that they came near losing their liberty. The 
Roman magistrates, instead of being compelled to throw 
down their office at the expiration of the period for which 
they were elected, were expected to resign. The Decem- 
virs took advantage of this, held on to their authority, and 
were not overcome until one of them, Appius Claudius, 
disgusted the people by his villainous treatment of the 
beautiful Virginia, and emboldened them as at the expul- 
sion of the Tarquins, to deliver themselves from so hate- 
ful a tyranny. 

This Revolution occurred 394 years before Christ. It 
was succeeded by great confidence among all classes of 
the Roman People ; but it, of course, did not long continue. 

Rome was a nursery of warriors, and the highest hon- 
ours were bestowed upon those, the common soldiers as 
well as the leaders of armies, who distinguished them- 
selves in battle. 


“| bear the scars,” said Dentatus, while pleading for a share of 
the conquered lands to himself and fellow soldiers, “of five and 
forty wounds, of which twelve were received in one day. I have 
carried many prizes of valour. Fourteen civic crowns bestowed on 
me bythose I have saved in battle. Three times the mural crown; 
having been so often the first to scale the enemies’ walls. Eight 
times the prize of distinction in battle. Many tokens of esteem 
and gratitude from the hands of generals. LEighty-three chains of 
gold, sixty bracelets, eighteen lances, and thirty-five sets of house 
furniture from private persons who were pleased to approve my 
services.””* 


The next disposal of lands by the Romans, of which 
mention is made, was that of the lands conquered from 
the Veieentes, about 343 years before Christ. It was pro- 
posed to transplant into these vacant possessions, one half 
the Senate and people. The proposition was acceptable 
to persons of inferior condition, but it was opposed by the 
Senate and nobles, as tending to weaken the Common- 
wealth. It was eluded by a partial division of the Veizen 
territory, in which seven jugera, or four English acres, 
were assigned as the lot of a family. 

Soon after this, occurred the invasion of the Gauls, who 
overcame the Romans and burned their city to the ground. 

In the year 323 before Christ, Licinius Stoco appeared 
incited by his spirited wife, to attempt the removal of the 


* 
* Furguson. 
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indignities that yet remained affixed to the Plebeian race, 
in being supposed unworthy to hold the Consular dignity. 
He, with Publius Sextius, was placed in the College of 
Tribunes to urge this point. They began by proposing 
relief measures; one of which was to limit the extent of 
estates in land, and forbid a citizen from engrossing above 
five hundred jugera, or about three hundred English acres, 
or to have in stock above one hundred bullocks, and five 
hundred goats and sheep. The Patricians prevailed upon 
some of the Tribunes, to dissent from their colleagues, and 
by their negatives, to suspend all proceedings on the sub- 
ject of these laws. The Tribunes, Licinius and Sextius, 
in their turn, suspended the usual election of magistrates, 
and put a stop to all ordinary affairs of State. In conse- 
quence, Rome was destitute of Executive power for five 
years. After an interval of some years, the Patricians 
gave way to the demand of the Tribunes, and the Land 
Law of Licinius was established. The subject now re- 
mained settled for a considerable length of time. 

About 219 years before Christ, the Roman citizen lived 
contentedly in his cottage, furnished in the rudest manner, 
sleeping on straw, and subsisting on the simplest fare, the 
produce of his own labour. Curius Dentatus, the Consul 
who obtained the triumph, about this time, over Tenulum, 
having the offer of fifty jugera, as a reward from the pub- 
lic for his services, would accept of no more than seven. 
This he said was the ordinary portion of a citizen, and 
that person must be an unworthy member of the Com- 
monwealth, who can wish for more. By the Licinian law, 
in force at this time, an individual could hold five hundred 
jugera, but the ordinary patrimony of a noble family was 
probably far below this measure; and the lot of a citizen 
in the new colonies seldom exceeded seven jugera, or about 
four acres. The moral view which Dentatus held, con- 
cerning the right of the few to engross all the earth, and 
leave the rest of mankind without a home, is commended 
to the consciences of the people of this age and country. 
The Romans were more warlike and less avaricious in 
spirit, than the people of this age; and it is questionable 
which spirit is most destructive to Humanity—the spirit of 
war, or that of avarice! Under the influence of one, 
thousands are slaughtered in an hour, and an end is put to 
the troubles, which, under'the influence of the latter, mill- 
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ions are, in this boasted age, dragging out a life “more 
intolerable than death itself.’ At Rome riches were not 
sought for the purpose of distinction, for rank was based 
on merit; signal services to their country, not immense 
wealth, won the popular plaudit. Persons of the first dis- 
tinction subsisted in the capacity of husbandmen, on the 
products of their own labour. This primeval simplicity 
characterised the Romans for a great length of time. 
Cato, though a citizen of the highest rank, and succes- 
sively made Consul and Censor, used to partake in the 
labour of his own slaves, and to feed with them from the 
same dish at their meals. The female sex was forbidden 
the use of variagated or parti-coloured clothes, or of more 
than half an ounce of gold in the ornament of their 
persons. 


“A spirit of equality yet reigned among the members of the 
Commonwealth, which rejected the distinctions of fortune, and 
checked the admiration of private wealth. ‘The Consul and Com- 
mander-in-chief of one year, served not only in the ranks, but even 
as a Tribune or inferior officer, the next. 

“When the citizen swore that he would obey the call of the mag- 
istrate to enlist in the legions; when the soldier swore that he would 
not desert his colours, disobey his commander, or fly from his 
enemy; when a citizen, at the call of the Censor, reported on oath 
the amount of his effects; the State, in all those instances, with 
perfect confidence relied on the good faith of her subjects, and was 
not deceived.”’ * 


These remarks apply to the Romans, as they were in 
the 2d century before Christ; and are made, to show that 
the Agrarianism of that people, was not conceived in a 
recklessness of virtue, nor brought forth in a spirit of ma- 
lignity and envy. The question was with them, as it must 
be with every people before general comfort can prevail, 
whether the few have the right to monopolise the Good- 
ness of God, and deprive the many of a home! 

We are now in that period of Roman progress when 
the final destruction of Carthage was meditated in the 
Senate. Cato was an excellent man in many respects, 
but he was so thoroughly Roman in spirit, that he seemed 
to concede no rights to any nation that could be conquered, 
hence he made famous the saying “that Carthage should 


* Ferguson. 
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be destroyed” by concluding with it every speech he made 
in relation to the relations of Rome with Carthage. 

About this time, also, the people seem to have departed 
from primitive simplicity of life. According to Cato, lux- 
ury and extravagance began to prevail, to an alarming 
degree, among the first classes. This he considered de- 
structive of general happiness ; because indulgence must 
in a great degree be at the expense of the mass. He 
therefore declaimed loudly against it. “Observe” he said, 
“their villas, how curiously built, how richly furnished 
with ivory and precious wood. Their very floors are col- 
ored in the Persian fashion.” 

About the middle of the second century, before Christ 
the destruction of Carthage was completed. The city 
was set on fire, and continued to burn during fourteen 
days. Scipio in beholding this melancholy scene, is said 
to have repeated from Homer, two lines containing a 
prophecy of the fall of Troy. ‘“To whom do you now ap- 
ply this prediction?” Said Polybius, who happened to be 
near him: “To my own country” he said, “for her, too, | 
dread in her turn the reverses of human fate.” 

Rome soon attained her greatest Empire. She was sov- 
ereign of Macedonia, Greece, Italy, part of Africa, Lusi- 
tania and Spain. 


“But the enlargement of her territory, and the success of her 
arms abroad, became the sources of a ruinous corruption at home. 
The wealth of provinces began to flow into the city, and filled the 
coffers of private citizens, as well as those of the Commonwealth. 
In the State itself the Governing and the governed, felt separate 


interests, and were at variance, from motives of avarice as well as 
ambition.” 


Two hundred and thirty years have elapsed since the 
Plebeians were made equal with the Patricians in the par- 
ticipation of public honours. An aristocracy was, how- 
ever, founded on the repeated succession to honours in the 
same family, in habits of high station and in the advan- 
tages of education. The Senate represented this aristoc- 
racy, and to it “the people had submitted as possessed of 
authority which was founded on the prevailing opinion of 
their superior worth. The Knights or Equestrian order, 
were persons possessed of $15,000 or upwards, and held 
an intermediate rank between the Senate and people. 
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They were the principal traders, contractors and farmers 
of the revenue. 

The nobles during this period, began to avail themselves 
of the advantages of their station to accumulate wealth as 
well as honours. 


“The country began to be occupied with their plantations and 
their slaves. The number of great landed estates, and the multi- 
plication of slaves, kept pace together.” 

The equestrian order being secluded from the pursuit of 
political emolument or honour, became confirmed in habits 
of trade, and attention to lucrative considerations. Thus 
their avarice and that of the nobles began to prey upon 
the great body of the common people, and to them may be 
ascribed the principal cause of the decline and fail of 


Rome. 


“The city was gradually crowded with a populace, who, tempted 
with the cheap or gratuitous distribution of corn, by the frequency 
of public shows, by the consequence they enjoyed as members of 
the popular .assemblies, or perhaps dislodged from the country by 
the engrossers of land, and the preference which was given to 
the labour of slaves over that of freemen, flocked from the colonies 
and municipal towns to reside at Rome. There they were corrupted 
by idleness and indigence, and the order was continually debased 
by the frequent accession of emancipated slaves. 

“The Romans who were become so jealous of their pérogative 
as citizens, had no other way of disposing of a slave, who had ob- 
tained his freedom, than by placing him on the rolls of the people; 
and from this quarter accordingly the numbers of the people were 
chiefly recruited. The emancipated slave took the name of his 
master, became a client, and a retainer of his family; and at funer- 
als and other solemnities, where the pomp was distinguished by 
the number of attendants, made a part of the retinue. This class 
of men accordingly received continual additions from the vanity or 
weakness of those to change their slaves to dependant citizens; 
and numbers who had been conducted to Rome as captives, or who 
had been purchased in Asia or Greece, at a price proportioned to 
the pleasurable arts they possessed, became an accession to that 
turbulent populace, who, in the quality of Roman citizens, tyran- 
nized in their turn over the masters of the world, and wreaked on 
the conquerors of so many nations the evils which they themselves 
had so freely inflicted on mankind.’’* 


Rome now approached that crisis which called forth Ti- 


berius Gracchus the great National Reformer of that na- 
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tion. Great Britain has long since approached the same 
crisis, but the nature of her institutions is such as to pre- 
vent any violent reform. The nobility and moneyed aris- 
tocracy of the country engross all the national strength 
and can at any time suppress whatever outbreaks a down- 
trodden people may occasion for redress of their many and 
grievous oppressions. By looking at the past, we can 
see the fate of this American Republic unless we adopt in 
time, such measures as will secure equal rights, and gen- 
eral happiness. The means which nature has so bounti- 
fully provided for the highest good of all, must be rendered 
equally accessible to all, or our free institutions will be of 
no avail. Your boast of Freedom does not always prove 
that it really is enjoyed. But to return to Rome. 


“While the state was advancing to the sovereignty of Italy, and 
while the territories successively acquired were cleared for the 
reception of Roman citizens, by the reduction and captivity of 
the natives, there was an outlet for the redundancy of this growing 
populace, and its overflowings were accordingly dispersed over It- 
aly, from Rhegium to Aquileia, in about seventy colonies. But the 
country being now completely settled, and the property of its in- 
habitants established, it was no longer possible to provide for the 
indigent citizens in this manner; and the practice of settling new 
colonies, which had been so useful in planting and securing the 
conquests which were made in Italy, had not yet been extended 
beyond this country, nor employed as the means of securing any 
of the provinces lately acquired. Mere colonization, indeed, 
would have been an improper and inadequate measure for this pur- 
pose; and in time of the republic never was, in any considerable 
degree extended beyond the sea. The provinces were placed 
under millitary government, and were to be retained in submission 
by bodies of regular troops. Roman citizens had little inclination 
to remove their habitations beyond the limits of Italy; and if they 
had, would have been unable, in the mere capacity of civil corpor- 
ations and pacific settlements, to carry into execution the exactions 
of a government which they themselves, now become inhabitants 
and proprietors of land in those Provinces would have soon been 
interested to oppose : for these reasons, although the Roman terri- 
tory was greatly extended, the resources of the poorer citizens 
were diminished. The former discharge for many dangerous hu- 
mors that were found to arise among them, was in some measure 
shut up, and these humors began to regorge on the state. 

While the inferior people at Rome sunk in their characters, or 
were debased by the circumstances we have mentioned, the supe- 
rior ranks, by their application to affairs of state, by their education, 
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by the ideas of high birth and family distinction, by the superiority 
of fortune, began to rise in their estimation, in their pretentions, 
and in their power; and they entertained some degree of contempt 
for persons, whom the laws still required them to admit as their 
fellow-citizens and equals. 

In this disposition of parties so dangerous in a commonwealth, 
and amidst materials so likely to catch the flame, some sparks 
were thrown, that soon kindled up anew all the popular aniniosities 
which seemed to have been so long extinguished. We have been 
‘carried, in the preceeding narration, by the series of events, some- 
what beyond the date of transactions that come now to be related. 
While Scipio was employed in the seige of Numantia, and while 
the Roman officers in Sicily were yet unable to reduce the revol- 
ted slaves, ‘Tiberius Gracchus, born of a plebian family, but enno- 
bled by the honors of his father, by his descent on the side of his 
mother from the first Scipio Africanus, and by his alliance with the 
second Scipio, who had married his sister, being now tribune of 
the people, and possessed of all the accomplishments required in a 
popular leader, great ardour, resolution and eloquence, formed a 
project in itself extremely alarming, and in its consequences dan- 
gerous to the peace of the Republic. 

Like other young men of high pretentions at Rome, Tiberius 
Gracchus had begun his military service at the usual age, had 
served with reputation under his brother-in-law, Scipio, at the seige 
of Carthage, afterwards as questor, under Mancinus in Spain, where 
the credit of his father well known in that province, pointed him 
out to the natives as the only person with whom they would nego- 
tiate in the treaty that ensued. The disgrace he incurred in this 
transaction gave him a distaste to the millitary service, and to for- 
eign affairs. When he was called to account for it, the severity he 
experienced from the Senate, and the protection he obtained from 
the people, filled his breast with animosity to the one, and a prepos- 
session in favor of the other. 

Actuated by these dispositions, or by an idea not uncommon to 
enthusiastic minds, that the unequal distribution of property, so fa- 
vorable to the rich, is an injury to the poor; he now proposed in 
part to remedy or to mitigate this supposed evil, by reviving the 
celebrated law of Licinius, by which Roman citizens had been re- 
strained from accumulating estates in land above the value of five 
hundred jugera, or from having more than one hundred of the lar- 
ger cattle, and five hundred of the lesser. 

In his travels through Italy, he said he had observed that the 
property of land was about to be engrossed by a few of the nobles, 
and that the country was entirely occupied by slaves, to the exclu- 
sion of freemen: that the race of Roman citizens would soon be 
extinct, if proper settlements were not provided to enable the poor 
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to support their families, and to educate their children; and he al- 
leged that if estates in land were reduced to the measure prescribed 
by law, the surplus left would then be sufficient for this purpose. 

Being determined, however, as much as possible, to prevent the 
opposition of the nobles, and to reconcile the interest of both par- 
ties to his scheme, he proposed to make some abatements in the 
rigor of the Licinian law, allowing every family holding five hun- 
dred jugera in right of the father, to hold half as much in the right 
of every unemancipated son; and proposed, that any person who 
should suffer any dimunition of his property in consequence of 
the intended reform, should have compensation made to him; and 
that the sum neccessary for this purpose, should be issued from 
the treasury. 

In this manner he set out with an appearance of moderation, 
acting in concert with some leading men of the State and mem- 
bers of the Senate, such as Appius Claudius, whose daughter he 
had married, a senator of the family of Crassus, who was then at 
the head of the priesthood, and Mutius Sczevola, consul. 

To complete the intended reformation, and to prevent for the future 
the accumulation of estates in land, the sale or commerce of land 
was from thenceforward to be prohibited; and three commission- 
ers were to be annually named, to ensure the execution and regu- 
lar observance of this law. 

This project however plausible, it is probable, it was extremely 
unseasonable, and ill suited to the state of the commonwealth. 
The law of Licinius had passed in the year of Rome three hundred 
and seventy seven, no more than fourteen years after the city was 
restored from its destruction by the Gauls, and about two hundred 
and fifty years before this date; and though properly suited to a 
small republic, and even necessary to preserve a democracy, was 
in that condition of the people, received with difficulty, and soon 
trespassed upon even by the person himself on whose suggestion 
it had been moved and obtained; that it was become obsolete, and 
gone into disuse, appeared from the abuses which were now com- 
plained of, and to which its renewal was proposed a remedy. It 
was become in a great measure impracticable and even dangerous 
in the present state of the republic. The distinctions of poor and 
rich are as necessary in states of considerable >xtent: as labor and 
good government.(?) ‘The poor are destined tolabor, and the rich by 
the advantages of education, independence and leisure, are qual- 
ified for superior stations. The empire was now greatly extended 
and owed its safety, and the order of its government, to a respecta- 
ble aristocracy, founded on the possession of fortune, as well as per- 
sonal qualities, and public honors. The rich were not, without 
some violent convulsion, to be stript of estates which they them 
selves had bought, or which they had inherited from their ancestors. 
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The poor were not qualified at once to be raised to a state of equality 
with persons inured toa better condition. ‘The project seemed to 
be as ruinous to government as it wasto the security of property, 
and tended to place the members of the commonwealth by one rash 
and percipitate step, in situs‘ions in which they were not at all qual- 
ified to act. 

For these reasons, as well as from motives of private interest 
affecting the majority of the nobles, the project of Tiberius was 
strongly opposed by the senate; and from motives of envy, interest 
or mistaken zeal for justice, as warmly supported by the opposite 
party. At the several assemblies of the people which were called 
to deliberate on this subject, Tiberius, exalting the characters of 
freemen contrasted with slaves, displayed the copious and pathetic 
eloquence in which he excelled. All the free inhabitants of Italy 
were Romans, or nearly allied to this people. He observed how 
much, being supplanted by the slaves of the rich, they were dimin- 
ished in their numbers, He inveighed against the practice of em- 
ploying slaves, a class of men that bring perpetual danger, without 
any addition of strength to the public, and who are ever ready to 
break forth in desperate insurrections, as they had then actually 
done in Sicily, where they still occupied the Roman arms in a te- 
dious and ruinous war. 

In declaiming on the mortifications and hardships of the indigent 
citizen, he had recourse to the arguments commonly advanced to 
explode the inequalities of mankind. ‘Every wild beast,”’ he said, 
“in this happy land has a cover or place of retreat. But many 
valliant and respectable citizens, who have exposed their lives, and 
who have shed their blood in the service of their country, have 
not a home to which they may retire. They wander with their 
wives and their children, stripped of every possession, but that of 
the air and the light. To such men the common military exhorta- 
tion to fight jor the tombs of their fathers,and for the altars of 
their household gods, is a mockery anda lie. They have no altars; 
they have no monuments. They fight and they die to augment 
the estates, and to pamper the luxury of a few wealthy citizens, 
who have engrossed all the riches of the commonwealth. As cit- 
izens of Rome, they are entitled the masters of the world, but pos- 
sess not a foot of earth on which they may rest.” 

He asked, whether it were not reasonable to apply what was 
public to public uses? whether a freeman were not preferable to a 
slave, a brave man to a coward, and a fellow citizen to a stranger! 
He expatiated on the fortune, and stated the future prospects of the 
republic. Much, he said, she had acquired, and yet she had more 
to acquire; that the people, by their decission in the present 
question were to determine, whether they were, by multiplying 
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their numbers, to increase their strength, and be in a condition to 
conquer what yet remained of the world? or, by suffering the 
resources of the whole people to get into the hands of a few, they 
were to permit their numbers to decline, and to become unable, 
against nations envious and jealous of their power, even to main- 
tain the ground they had already gained ? 

He exhorted the present proprietors of land whom the law of 
division might affect, not to withhold for the sake of a trifling in- 
terest to themselves, so great an advantage from their country. 
He bade them consider whether they would not, by the secure 
possession of five hundred jugera, and of half as much to each of 
their children, be sufficiently rewarded for the concessions now 
required in behalf of the public: put them in mind that riches were 
merely comparative and that in respect to this advantage, they were 
still to remain in the first rank of their fellow citizens. 

By these, and similar arguments he endeavored to obtain the 
consent of one party, and to inflame the zeal of the other. But 
when he came to propose that the law should be read, he found 
that his opponents had availed themselves of their usual defence; 
had procured M. Octavius, one of his own colleagues, to interpose 
with his negative and forbid any proceeding in the business. Here 
according to the forms of the constitution, this matter should have 
dropped. The tribunes were instituted to defend their own party, 
not to attack their opponents; and to prevent, not to promote inno- 
vations. Every single tribune had a negative on the whole. But 
Tiberius, thus suddenly stopped in his career, became the more 
impetuous and confirmed in his purpose. Having adjourned the 
assembly to another day, he prepared a motion more violent than 
the former, in which he erased all the clauses by which he had 
endeavored to soften the hardships likely to fall onthe rich. He 
proposed, that, without expecting any compensation, they should 
absolutely cede the surplus of their possessions, as being obtained 
by fraud and injustice. 

In this time of suspense, the controversy began to divide the 
colonies and free cities of Italy, and was warmly agitated wherever 
the citizens had extended their property. The rich and the poor 
took opposite sides. They collected their arguments and mus- 
tered their strength. ‘The first had recourse to the topics which are 
commonly employed on the side of prescription, urging, that in 
some cases, they had possessed their estates from time immemo- 
rial; and that the lands they possessed were become valuable, only 
in consequence of the industry and labor which they themselves 
had ‘employed to improve them: that, in other cases, they had 
actually bought their estates: that the public faith, under which 
they were suffered to purchase, was now engaged to protect and 
secure their possession, that, in reliance on this faith they had 
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erected on these lands, the sepulchres of their fathers: they had 
pledged them for the dowries of their wives, and the portions of 
their children, and mortgaged them as security for the debts they 
had contracted: that a law regulating the farther increase or accu- 
mulation of property might be suffered; but that a law having a 
retrospect, and operating in violation of the rights, and to the ruin 
of so many families, was altogether unjust, and even impracticable 
in the execution. 

The poor on the contrary pleaded their own indigence and their 
merits; urged that they were no longer in a capacity to fill the 
stations of Roman citizens or of freemen, nor in a condition to 
settle families or rear children, the future hopes of the common- 
wealth: that no private person could plead immemorial possession 
of lands which had been acquired for the public. They enumer- 
ated the wars which they themselves, or their ancestors, had 
maintained in the conquest of those lands. They concluded that 
every citizen was entitled to his share of the public conquests; 
and that the arguments which were urged to support the 
possessions of the nobles, only tended to show how presumptuous 
and insolent such usurpations, if suffered to remain, were likely to 
become. 

This mode of reasoning appears plausible, but it is dangerous 
to adopt by halves even reason itself. If it were reasonable that 
every Roman citizen should have an equal share of the conquered 
lands, it was still more reasonable, that the original proprietors, 
from whom those lands had been unjustly taken, should have them 
restored. If, in this, the maxims of reason and justice had been 
observed, Rome would have still been a small community, and 
might have acted with safety on the principles of equality which 
are suited to a small republic. But the Romans, becoming sover- 
eigns of a great and extensive territory, must adopt the disparities, 
and submit to the subordinations, which mankind universally have 
found natural, and even necessary, to their government in such sit- 
uations. 

Multitudes of people from all parts of Italy, some earnestly 
desirous to have the law enacted, others to have it set aside, 
crowded to Rome to attend the decision of the question, and 
Gracchus, without dropping his intention, as usual, upon the neg- 
ative of his colleague, only bethought himself how he might sur- 
mount, or remove this obstruction. 

Having hitherto lived in personal intimacy with Octavius, he 
tried to gain him in private, and having failed in this attempt, he 
entered into expostulations with him, in presence of the public 
assembly; desired to know whether he feared to have his own es- 
tate impaired by the effects of the law; for if so, he offered to indem- 
nify him fully in whatever he might suffer by the execution of it: 
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and being still unable to shake his colleague, who was supported by 
the countenance of the senate and the higher ranks of men in the 
state, he determined to try the force of his tribunitian powers to 
compel him, laid the state itself under a general interdict, sealed up 
the doors of the treasury, suspended the proceedings in the courts 
of the preetors, and put a stop to all the functions of office in the 
city. 

All the nobility and superior class of the people went into mourn- 
ing. Tiberiusin his turn, endeavoured to alarm the passions of 
his party, and believing or pretending to believe, that he himself 
was in danger of being assassinated, had a number of persons with 
arms, to defend his person. 

While the city was in this state of suspense and confusion, the 
tribes were again assembled, and Tiberius, in defiance of the 
negative of his colleague was proceeding to call the votes, when 
many of the people alarmed by this intended violation of the sacred 
law, crowded in before the tribe that, was moving to ballot, and seized 
the urns. A great tumult was likely to arise. The popular party 
being most numerous, were crowding around their leader, when two 
senators Manlius and Fulvius, both of consular dignity, fell at his 
feet, embraced his knees, and beseeched him not to proceed. Over- 
come with respect that was due to persons of this rank, and with the 
sense of some impending calamity, he asked “*What they would 
have himtodo?” ‘The case,” they said, “is too arduous for us 
to decide; refer it to the senate and await their decree.” 

Proceedings were accordingly suspended until the senate had 
met, and declared a resolution not to confirm the law. Gracchus 
resumed the subject with the people, being determined either to 
remove, or to slight the negative of his colleague. He proposed 
that either the refractory tribune, or himself should be immediate- 
ly stripped of his dignity. He desired that Octavius should put the 
question first, Whether Tiberius Gracchus should be degraded! 
This being declined as irregular and vain, he declared his intention 
- to move in the assembly on the following day, ‘That Octavius 
should be divested of the character of tribune. 

Hitherto all parties had proceeded agreeably to the laws and 
constitution of the commonwealth; but this motion to degrade a 
tribune, by whatever authority, was equally subversive to both. 
The person and dignity of tibunes, in order that they might be 
secure from violence, whether offered by any private person, pub- 
lic magistrate, or even by the people themselves, were guarded by 
the most sacred vows. Their persons, therefore, during the con- 
tinuance of their office, were sacred: so long their character was 
indelible, and without their own consent, they could not be re- 
moved by any power whatever. 

The assembly however, being met in consequence of this alarm- 
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ing adjournment, Tiberius renewed his prayer to Octavius to with- 
draw his negative; but not prevailing in this request, the tribes 
were directed to proceed. The votes of seventeen were already 
given to degrade. In taking those of the eighteenth, which would 
have made a majority, the tribunes made a pause, while Tiberius 
embraced his colleague, and, with a voice to be heard by the mul- 
titude of the people, beseeched him to spare himself the indignity, 
and others the regret of so severe, though necessary, a measure. 
Octavius shook: but, observing the senators who were present, 
recovered his resolution, and bid Tiberius proceed as he thought 
proper. The votes of the majority were accordingly declared, and 
Octavius reduced to a private station, was dragged from the tri- 
bunes’ bench, and exposed to the rage of the populace. Attempts 
were made on his life, and a faithful slave, that endeavored to save 
him, was dangerously wounded ; but a number of the more respect- 
able citizens interposed, and Tiberius himself was active in favor- 
ing his escape. 

This obstacle being removed, the act so long depending, for 
making a more equal division of lands was passed; and three com- 
missioners, Tiberius Gracchus, Appius Claudius, his father-in-law, 
and his brother Caius Gracchus, then a youth, serving under Pub- 
lius Scipio at the seige of Numantia, were named to carry the law 
into execution. 


[To be continued.] 


Arr. XII—COST OF IGNORANCE—VALUE OF 
EDUCATION. 


“You will confer the greatest benefit on your city,’’ says Epicte- 
tus, “not by raising the roofs, but by exalting the souls of your 
fellow citizens; for it is better that great souls should live in small 
habitations, than that abject slaves should burrow in great houses.” 


I can conceive of no more degrading position for a hu- 
man being to occupy, than that of independence in fortune 
and poverty of mind. An individual thus conditioned, is 
little above the mere animal; he has means for reaching 
the highest intellectual and spiritual attainments, and yet 
he is indifferent with regard to his mental advancement. 
He has houses and lands, rich liveries and costly adornings 
to attract the gaze of his fellows and temp* their admira- 
tion ; he is courted and flattered by an ignorant world, and 
he feels himself great in his littleness. He little dreams 
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that mind is the characteristic of man, and that a human 
being is only man in proportion to the development of 
this mind, the high conceptions formed of God and his stu- 
pendous Universe, and the happiness enjoyed in conse- 
quence of mental cultivation and patient study. We call 
the culprit deg*aded, but the rich man who lives in splen- 
did ignorance is more. so, because he has the means of 
ennobling himself, but applies them not; and, moreover, 
the vanities that encompass him, are destructive in their 
influence upon his fellow men. His household is not a 
“household of faith,” nor yet of inquiry, looking forward 
to a brighter destiny for Humanity, and upward to the 
Good and the Perfect. Has he ason and a daughter? In- 
stead of being found in the library, reading the thoughts 
of the great, thinking of the wonderful things that fill 
heaven and earth, and enjoying that sweet communion of 
pure and cultivated minds, the one is generally found wast- 
ing both soul and body in folly, luxury and extravagance, 
and the other is occupied a large portion of her time in 
arranging her toilet, to attract the attention of the foolish. 
Some of the wealthy, though ignorant, have, notwithstand- 
ing, some conceptions of the dignity of human nature, and 
are solicitous for the intellectual and moral elevation of 
their children. But the mass of those who have the means 
of suitably disciplining their offspring, have no higher esti- 
mation of education than as a kind of highway to aristoc- 
racy or wealth. They educate them according to the bu- 
siness they are to pursue, not to make them great and 
good. Accordingly, money, in their view, is wasted, when 
expended in the good education of a farmer or mechanic. 
Such ought to be reminded of the reply of Aristippus to a 
. father who wished him to educate his son, but complained 
of the price demanded, which was fifty drachmas. “Fifty 
drachmas !” exclaimed the father, “why that’s enough to 

urchase a slave.” “Indeed?” replied Aristippus, “buy 

im, then, and you will have two.” 

Ignorance, though got without price, is yet the most 
costly thing we have. It costs vastly more to support an 
ignorant than an educated people; so that in the matter 
of pecuniary economy alone, money invested in education 
is profitable stock. How shall we estimate the cost of ig- 
norance? This requires a general survey of society. We 
may state some of the items of expenditure on account of 
ignorance, thus : 
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1. The expense of Law. This includes all the money 
paid to the Legal Profession, and in support of all our 
courts of justice. Every one can form some estimate of 
the amount of money which annually passes through the 
hands of our courts. We may safely say, that in the ag- 
gregate, the costs of litigation amount to one half of the 
value of all property and money made the subject of dis- 
pute. May we not also safely say, that these costs are 
abundantly sufficient to pay the expense of the good edu- 
cation of every son and daughter in the land, provided our 
school system were properly organized. 

But, is the question asked, how is education to save all 
this expense? The answer is readily made; it will place 
the people on a moral and intellectual eminence, where 
honesty and fair dealing will prevail, and where each will 
be magnanimous in his intercourse with his neighbour. 
To do this, education must be of that elevated kind which 
looks above all motives except that of progress in good- 
ness and wisdom. It must not be prostituted to selfish pur- 
poses. The constant prayer of every one in the pursuit 
of knowledge, should be for the true development of his 
manhood, the unfolding of his intellectual and spiritual 
nature, that he may occupy the lofty position for which 
God adapted the immortal mind. He who is educated 
thus, cannot fail to attain that moral purity which will 
place him above all dishonest and dishonorable actions. 

It is true that many who are called well educated, are 
avaricious, fraudulent, and injurious members of society. 
But these are not well educated. The whole mind has 
not been harmoniously developed. Perhaps the intellect 
is disciplined, but the moral faculties are not. If they are 
men of science, and are not truly great, they have studied 
the works of God to little purpose. They have examined 
the externals of natural objects, but have neglected the in- 
ternals. They have studied the materiality of objects, but 
have passed by in silent neglect the most important of all 
—their spirituality. For there is a meaning, and a pow- 
erful meaning, in every natural object; from the minutest 
atom to the most sublime manifestation of Divine power ; 
and this meaning is spiritual—religious—leading the mind 
of the student up toward the God of the Universe, and in- 
vesting Him with infinite perfection in all his attributes. 
The true scholar finds that the more he purifies his moral 
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nature, the truer and more enlivening are his conceptions 
of the Creator, of the relations which Humanity sustains to 
Him, and of the beauty and sublimity of His works. Here, 
then, is a kind of education which rises above all the sec- 
tarian restraints for which the bigoted are quarreling, that 
gives expansion to the spirit, religion to the soul, and a 
constantly progressive elevation to the whole mind. 

Again, the enormous expense of law, is the consequence 
of the vicious character of the people. Reform this cha- 
racter, and the expense is avoided. A true education must 
inevitably work thisreform. If many whose intellects are 
disciplined, but whose moral faculties are neglected, are 
vicious, what must be the character of those whose whole 
mind is neglected? Many individuals whose education 
has disciplined their thoughts alone, are morally upright, 
because of the native strength of the moral faculties which 
are ever ready to prompt in the path of rectitude which 
the intellect points out. But multitudes act contrary to 
the highest good of themselves and the world, because of 
the inability of their reasoning faculties to demonstrate 
the right and point the way. How often do we hear the 
apology, “I did not think.” Most of our criminals and 
vicious men do not think—are not aware of the real con- 
sequences of their misconduct. They do not understand 
vice and folly to be destructive of their own highest good. 
The poet understood this philosophy, when he put into the 
mouth of an unfortunate being 


“ Alas! it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part; 
But evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.” 


If, then, we would make the people moral, and save the 
expense of law, we must not only have a correct and thor- 
ough educational system, but all must be brought within 
the reach of its advantages. Give the people that moral 
character which will make them despise all wrong, and be 
as mindful of the interests of their fellows as they are for 
their own, and all our courts will be rendered useless, and 
the large, respectable and talented class of Lawyers can 
turn their attention to more congenial and useful pursuits. 

Man is subject to Law—mentally and physically. One 
of these laws is the Law of Progress. Constant develop- 
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ment is the duty and destiny of man. If he obey this law, 
his pathway of life will be pleasant, and he will feel a 
constant increase of purity and joy. But if he disobey it, 
the penalty, which is vice and unhappiness, will surely 
punish the disobedience. The world of man is weighed 
down by this violation of law, and the sooner the human 
family return to duty, the sooner will Humanity be re- 
generated. 

The administration of civil law and the Legal Profession, 
are founded on violations of Natural Law. The people 
will lie, cheat, steal and otherwise maltreat one another, 
and they must pay the expenses of their own punishment. 

2. The cost of Ignorance is seen, secondly, in the enor- 
mous expenditures consequent upon disease. 

Who will say that man is doomed by nature to endure 
the pangs of sickness and the constant torture of ruined 
health? Can such a supposition be reconciled with that 
boundless Benevolence seen in every object of the mate- 
rial world? Has God created the fowls of the air, clothed 
them with beautiful attire, filled their throats with the 
sweetest melody, and given them a constant fullness of 
joy, while he has doomed man, the most wonderful and 
glorious manifestation of His creative energy, to pain and 
intolerable suffering? It cannot be—and those who oth- 
erwise conclude, can have but a faint conception of the 
character of the Most High. Has He spread out upon 
earth the most inspiring scenery, clothed the plains and 
hills with glowing verdure, bearing upon a thousand 
branches the most delicious fruits, and planted all about 
us flowers of splendid hues which are all eminently cal- 
culated to minister to comfort and pleasure, and yet by 
sending poison through our veins, and racking our bodies 
with anguish, made them all but manifestations of his 
mockery and cruelty? The fruit hangs before our lips and 
the diseased body is unfit to receive it; the flowers are 
spread out in gorgeous beauty before us, but the broken 
spirit is unable to enjoy them; mirth and pleasure seem 
to abound about us, but our pains prevent our participa- 
tion in the general joyance. No, no—God Omnipotent 
and All-benevolent is not the author of our troubles. We 
have called down all our woes upon our own heads. We 
have violated the laws of our being, and sickness, defor- 
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mity and vice, are the terrible penalties. Our ignorance 
of the Laws of Nature and the deplorable consequences of 
their violation, has involved us in most of the expense of 
the Medical Profession. We move along in ignorance 
and recklessness as long as the body can support our 
abuses, and then we call in the physician to mend our 
disordered systems and restore us to health. Ah! folly 
of follies! to remain in ignorance, shut out from the inner 
sanctuary of intellectual delight, pursuing that which 
satisfyeth not and is a canker to the body, when, did we 

ursue our true calling, the study of ourselves, and the 

niverse of God, we should illuminate our pathway of life 
and live in a paradise of pleasure ! 

How much, we ask, would the numerous fees we pay to 
these physicians do toward giving to every one that men- 
tal development which his dignity and happiness demand! 
Many books have been written on Economy; but a book 
is needed on the Economy of Education, a book that will 
arouse the world from its stupidity and lethargy on this 
subject and make man appreciate himself as the son of 
the Eternal God. 

3. A third item of the expenditures of ignorance is the 
enormous amounts of salaries we pay to our Clergymen. 

And yet, in our present condition this is all necessary. 
Were it not for these sentinels on the towers of virtue we 
would, doubtless, rush on to the Devil as fast as our feet 
could carry us. But we ask,.wasitin the plan of our 
Creation that we should increase our slavish toil for the 
purpose of hireing others to think for us? Have we 
minds capable of grasping the most abstruse questions of 

philosophy, and must, notwithstanding, employ others to 
study them for us? We have a right to know all things 
for ourselves, and to be our own Priests and Kings; why 
should we remain the servile subjects of the governmeut 
of others? We violate the laws of our being, when we 
pay talent or learning for any thing, because we all have 
talent which should be exercised and we should all be 
learned. Our happiness should consist in mental pur- 
suits, and the multitude should not be compelled to forego 
this pleasure and toilin ignorance for the support of those 
who reap the rich delights of a cultivated mind. But in 
the present evil state of society we cannot well avoid em- 
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ploying the professions. We violate law—get ourselves 
into difficulty, and then are forced to involve ourselves in 
further violations to get out. 

4. The cost of Ignorance is seen in the crimes and vices 
that fill the land. 

All our penetentiaries, jails, asylums and poor houses, are 
standing witnesses of the profligacy and expense of Igno- 
rance. ' None will deny this who believe that God did not 
ordain crime, insanity and poverty as the unavoidable 
afflictions of a portion of his children. For, if He did 
not decree their existence in spite of all that man can do, 
they must have come upon us in consequence of wrong 
action ; but if he did decree them, man is not blameable 
for the most outrageous crimes that ever disturbed the 
quiet of man. No one will dare adopt this absurdity ; 
consequently we must all agree that these evils are upon 
us as penalties for violations of law. Seeing that this is 
the fact, is it not astonishing that man should bring dis- 
tress upon himself! No person would put his hand into 
the fire; why? because he knows the result of such an 
act, and dreads the pain. But he is daily doing that which 
is just as destructive to his happiness; why? because he 
is ignorant of the result, and is not aware of the pangs 
that will certainly rack his body. Ignorance therefore, is 
the cause of all our afflictions, and to escape them we 
must be educated. Seeing, then, that the acquisition of 
knowledge and mental and physical development consti- 
tute the true business of their lives, on which hangs our 
highest good, is it not a matter of amazement that so little 
effort is put forth by the people to properly educate the 
rising generation? If Education were properly apprecia- 
ted, it would be the great theme of conversation among 
the people. Neither the Magnetic Telegraph nor any 
work of human genius or power would ever occasion so 
much general interest as the question, how shall our youth 
be.instructed. But as it is, a few who feel the importance 
of the subject, attempt to force it upon the attention of 
the people, and they complain of their importunities and 
cowardly shrink from the attempt to promote universal 
emancipation from ignorance wrong and unhappiness. 

5. The cost of ignorance is also seen in the many modes 
in which money is expended for that which absolutely in- 
jures us, or at least does us no good. 
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For argument on this point, we refer to the coflee 
houses and dram shops that fill our cities and country. 
The excessive use of intoxicating drinks, not only blasts 
all our happiness and distresses those dependent upon us, 
but a moderate indulgence even is positively injurious. 
It sends throughout the system an unnatural heat and dis- 
turbes that equilibrium of feeling which is essential to 
health, happiness and long life. Whatwe want, to banish 
this pernicious indulgence and save the enormous expen- 
ditures it occasions, is, a more elevated conscientiousness 
—a higher moral tone. The person of the purest virtue 
would no more use that which either injures, or benefits 
him not, than he would defraud his neighbour, or stain his 
hands with crime. He knows he has no right to injure 
himself, to mar in the least, the glorious image in which he 
was created, and consequently he would religiously ab- 
stain from every act that would tend to this result. Neither 
would he expend his money for that which is useless 
though he were as rich as Creesus, because he mourns over 
the evils that afflict the world, and to their removal would 
he studiously apply his means. He would revolt at 
the thought of wasting money, whilst by a judicious ap- 
plication, it would alleviate the sorrows of a single indi- 
vidual. 

But how can this exalted virtue be attained? Do you 
not admit the race to be susceptible of it? Has not every 
man the necessary faculties which by development vould 
thus elevate him? He has, the christian must admit, else 
he would not be held accountable—he has, the atheist, 
even, will admit upon scrutinising the conduct of even the 
basest being that exists. If man, then possesses the ca- 
pability, what is to regenerate his moral nature? Is it 
any thing short of a thorough education of his whole being ? 
This is the only means—neither heaven nor earth knows 
any other, for it is the only agent which God has appointed 
to restore His children to that intellectual dignity and 
moral excellency from which he has fallen. 

May not, then, all the expense of which we speak be 
justly chargeable to Ignorance? Besides, there are many 
other ways in which money is uselessly expended that the 
reader can readily suggest to himself. ow far would 
the cost of indulging our.unnatural appetites and per- 
verted passions go toward: properly educating every child 
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in the land? If there were morality enough in the world 
all this expenditure would be saved, and our surplus means 
devoted to the education and redemption of the race. 
But as these people now are, it is more agreeable to in- 
jure themselves (ignorantly it may be) than to unite in 
working a great good. Man in his moral debasement 
prefers destroying his own happiness rather than minister 
to that of another. We have thus glanced atsome of the 
items of expenditure, in which our Ignorance involves us. 
Is it not evident that it costs vastly more to support the 
Ignorance of the people, than to give every son and daugh- 
ter of the rising generation a thorough mental culture? 
Does not economy suggest much improvement in our prac- 
tice in relation to this matter ? 

But all the deplorable consequences of deficient mental 
discipline, cannot be estimated in a pecuniary point of 
view alone. The loss to our pockets is a trifle—is nothing 
compared with the eternal loss to our minds, our charac- 
ters, our happiness. 

We speak now to those who believe they have a death- 
less existance. You believe your spirits are destined to an 
eternity of life and happiness. Have you ever considered 
upon what your happiness in another world will depend ? 
Do you, who possess a comfortable morality and care little 
about your intellectual and spiritual elevation, expect to 
realise that joy and occupy that sublime position which 
will be attained by the greatest minds of the age? Do 
you expect that what you call repentance and reconcilia- 
tion, are to open to your vision the boundless fullness of 
the Heavens? If so, you are reposing on a lamentable 
error; for God reveals Himself only in proportion to the 
— we make in the expansion of our Spiritual Nature. 

o accomplish this is the province of Education alone ; that 
is, this is the only means that we can make use of to bring 
ourselves into harmony with God, and rise toward the Good 
and the Perfect. Repentence is a mere but invariable in- 
cident in our moral advancement, and he who truly lives, 
repents day by day, and more especially whenever a new 
truth is revealed to his understanding, and his moral sense 
charges him with having followed error. With such an 
one, reconciliation is the business of his whole life; it is 
not the matter of a moment, as is falsely and too gene- 
rally believed; but is a perpetual work wrought out by 

















































































































































106 THE TRUE BASIS OF REFORM. 


the power of knowledge, and a constantly progressive 
mental discipline. You, therefore, who fancy yourselves 
reconciled, and deem the work.aecomplished, would profit 
by a sounder Religious Philosophy; that which represents 
the future life as a life of eternal progress for every soul, 
and assigns to every one, after death, a rank according to 
his greatness and goodness. This philosophy tells him that 
every wrong act, whether ignorantly performed or not, is 
an eternal wrong to his soul, the consequences of which 
cannot by any effort be avoided ; that every neglect of im- 
provement is attended by an eternal diminution of happi- 
ness ; that no reform can atone for the past, but all it can 
do is to turn us about and guard our conduct for the future. 
This will be endorsed by every one who concedes that vice 
is hurtful to the mind, and the exercise of virtue is benefi- 
cial. Simple neglect of our spiritual nature during a year, 
places it forever as far below the position it would occupy, 
as the proper improvement of that year would have ad- 
vanced it. If, instead of neglect, a year of wickedness be 
pursued, the mind is contracted—debased, and will enjoy 
through all eternity as much less than it would, as the 
year’s disobedience diminished its capacity, and the year’s 
neglect restrained its development. 

It is, therefore, no trifling matter, for a human soul to be 
left in ignorance, for eternal interests are at stake. Our 


future position does not depend wholly upon the purity of 


our virtue ; but with this, it depends upon the extent of our 
acquirements and the power of our minds. The practice 
of virtue has the same relation to our moral sentiments, as 
scientific investigations bear to our intellectual powers ; 
both serve to increase mental power, that which raises us 
‘in the spiritual world. 

The value of education consists mainly in its agency in 
all True Reform. Reformers seem not to have a suflicient 
reliance upon this only basis of all permanent Progress. 
They take a correct view of the evils that afflict mankind, 
and their desire to mitigate them becomes a passion ; so 
much so that their zeal carries them beyond their under- 
standing, and they conceive some project for the speedy 
change of the spirit of the people and a sudden redemp- 
tion of the whole human race. They would instantly 
transplant all mankind out of the element in which they 
have been reared, into one for which they are totally una- 
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dapted. They would place the’ vicious and degraded, at 
once, in all the fulness of spiritual light, beauty and glory, 
which can only be realised and enjoyed by those who have 
long persevered in the use of all the means of mental pu- 
rification and elevation. These Reformers deserve much 
credit for their good intentions and ardent philanthropy ; 
and though they do not labour in vain, but do much to 
awaken public attention to the unfortunate condition of 
their fellow men, yet much they attempt to do must prove 
abortive, as long as they do not build upon the “rock of 
ages,” which is the sole foundation of Reform. Nicode- 
mus must be “born again,” before he can be divested of 
that selfishness which is the main supporter of the wrongs 
of the world. The descendants of Nicodemus at present 
inhabit the earth, and they must be regenerated before 
they can enjoy the happiness that is attainable by ail. 
This regeneration consists alone in the true education of 
the people, without which there is no hope for the triumph 
of Humanity. 

The mind is the all in all of man, and as it is, so is his 
conduct. Every act is a mental proceeding, and describes 
the quality of the mind that conceived. ‘To have, there- 
fore, right action, we must have correct thoughts and pure 
feelings. These thoughts and feelings would be uniformly 
indulged by all, had they been subjected to a correct edu- 
cation from infancy to manhood. 

Hence, every bad man will be sinful as long as the qual- 
ity of his mind is evil, and all efforts of reform are nuga- 
tory which do not aim at the restoration of Harmony and 
the full development of the whole nature of man. This 
is my plan of Reform—not one originated by me, but one 
upon which I shall ever act, knowing as | do that when 
mankind shall be qualified for a better condition, they will 
most certainly realise it. 

Upon this plan of Reform all can agree to act, and may 
not the energies of all philanthropic individuals be devoted 
to the thorough education of all the people—the full phys- 
ical and mental development of the common mind? Every 
thing done on this plan, will tell most effectually for Hu- 
man Progress. 








































































































































































108 THE PRISONER’S LAST NIGHT. 





Arr. XIII—THE PRISONER’S LAST NIGHT. 
BY MISS PHOEBE CAREY. 


The last red gold had melted from the sky, 

Where the sweet sun-set lingered soft and warm, 
And starry Night was gathering silently 

The jeweled mantle round her regal form; 
While the invisible fingers of the breeze 
Shook the young blossoms lightly from the trees. 


Yet were there breaking hearts beneath the stars, 
Though the hushed earth lay smiling in the light, 
And the dull fetters and the prison bars 
Saw bitter tears of agony that night, 
And heard such burning words of love and truth 
As wring the life-drops from the heart of youth. 


For he, whom men relentless doomed to die, 
Parted with one who loved him till the last; 
With many a vow of faith and constancy 
The long, long watches of the night were passed ; 
Till heavily and slow, the prison door 
Swung back, and—and told them that their hour was o’er. 





*Twas his last night on earth! and God alone 
Can tell the anguish of that stricken one, 
Fettered in darkness to the dungeon stone, 
And doomed to perish with the rising sun; 
And she, whose faith through all was vainly true, 
Her heart was broken—and she perished too! 








And will this win an erring brother back 
To the sweet paths of pleasantness and peace? 
“While crimes are punished but by crimes more black,” 
Will sin, and wickedness, and sorrow cease? 
No! crime will never cease to scourge the land, 
So long as blood is on her Ruler’s hand! 


And O, how long will hearts in sin and pride 
Reject His blessed precepts, who of yore 
Taught men forgiveness on the mountain side, 
And spoke of love and mercy by the shore? 
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A CRITICISM. 


How long will power, with such despotic sway, 
Trample unfriended weakness in its way ? 


Hasten, O, Lord of Light! that glorious time, 
When man no more shall spurn thy wise command, 
Filling the earth with wretchedness and crime, 

And making guilt a plague-spot on the land ;— 
Hasten the time, that blood no more shall cry 
Unceasingly for vengeance to the sky! 

Mr. Heatruy, Onto, 


Arr. XIV.—THE RICH—THE POOR. 


Tus paper is prompted by the following Critique on an 
article by the Editor, published in the number of the Quar- 
terly Journal and Review for October. 

A spirit of controversy does not induce me to refer in 
this manner, to differences in opinion between the critic 
and myself; but as I wish to write more on the subject, 
they furnish me a favourable opportunity for so doing, in- 
asmuch as they intimate some of the difficulties with 
which those who differ with me think the question involved. 
The exception to the doctrines | advanced is fairly taken, 
and the great esteem I have for the objector, perhaps, as 
much as any thing else, induces me to its consideration. 

Speaking of the article referred to above, entitled “ The 
Land Question,” the Critic says: 


“ We recognise in it the humane spirit and out-spoken mind of 
the editor ; but we cannot say he forces conviction upon us of the 
truth of all his premises, or the correctness of his conclusions. 
We certainly do not agree to the general proposition, that “‘no one 
ever became wealthy by the fair reward of his own labour;” and 
we can assure Mr. Hine, in reference to his special instance, that 
a very fair proportion of “the rich men of Cincinnati” have be- 
come “ rich men” by dint of regular, hard, unceasing daily appli- 
cation to their business; while those who “have made money out 
of the land which nature designed to be as free as air,” have hus- 
banded resources which others squandered, watched while others 
slept, laid foundations while others ‘stood looking on, and at last, 
and after all, only gathered together what the second or third gene- 
ration will as assuredly rend in sunder as the sun rises and sets. 

























































110 LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 


We grant fully, for it is true, that “the poor are not adequately 
rewarded” for their labour; but we do not see how their condition 
is to be bettered, by exciting prejudice against ‘the rich.’ ”’* 


The passage particularly referred to, is as follows: 


**No one ever became wealthy by the fair reward of his own 
labour. But the rich have made more money out of the land 
which nature designed to be as free as air, than has been made in 
any and all other speculations put together. They buy land at an 
early stage of the settlement of the country, keep it until the price 
has advanced so as to satisfy their cupidity, and then sell it, count- 
ing perhaps an hundred fold profit. What caused the advance in 
the price of the land? Was it any thing else but the labour of 
the people who settled about it and built up a city? It is not;— 
then the proprietor became rich out of the labour of others. The 
price of land advances every where according to the labour done 
in the country round. According to justice, those who perform 
the labour should get all that speculators make out of it.’’ + 


The first question that arises under the issue here joined, 
is, What is the fair reward of Labour? On this question 
there has been much speculation; and, indeed, all classes 
seem to regard it as a verata questio. Those who perform 
the labour of the world, are constantly complaining of the 
inadequacy of their reward ; and those who hold the purse 
strings and command the extensive business operations of 
society, seem to regard the wages they pay the labourer as 
constantly too high, and consequently seek every opportu- 
nity to reduce them. The labourers are not to be blamed 
for their discontent, because the earth is broad enough and 
fruitful enough to supply every one with every comfort, 
and if they do not receive for their toil an adequacy for 
their highest enjoyment, they have a right to eae aa 
they should complain, and would be blameable if they did 
not complain. On the other hand, the capitalists are not 
always guilty of injustice, for the course they pursue to- 
ward the labourer. Competition and antagonism pervade 
society ; the manufacturer, for instance, is aiming to under- 
work and undersell his neighbour, so that he may transact 
his share of business, and obey the unholy injunction which 
Society imposes on every one, “Go forth and make a for- 
tune.” The wicked Iago is constantly whispering in the 
ears of every honest Cassio, “ put money in thy purse.” 


* Cincinnati Gazctie, t Quarterly Journal and Review, page 300. 
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LABOUR. 111 


The spirit that pervades humanity, forces every one into 
competition with his fellows, and he cannot succeed in’ bu- 
siness while paying those in his employ much more than 
others pay in the same branch. | 

Doubtless many of our capitalists are governed by an 
overpowering avarice, and do not deal with those depend- 
ent upon them as fairly as they might and should do; but 
all of them are not, as is often represented, a band of cut- 
throats: they are forced by the deplorably wrong relations 
of society, to wear out the muscles and bones of the la- 
bourer for a mere pittance. Capitalists cannot, in the 
present state of the public mind, permit the mass to reap 
a fair reward for their toil. What we would have them 
do, is to look candidly upon society as it is, and convince 
themselves of what it should be ; to consider man as he is, 
and contemplate him as he should be; to become persua- 
ded that every one has a right, on the condition of mode- 
rate labour, to all that can contribute to physical and 
mental comfort ; and knowing these things, we would have 
them feel on the subject, and do that which their abundant 
means enable them to do, for the regeneration and re- 
demption of the Race. For their remissness in the duties 
they owe to their fellow beings, we blame them; and if 
discussion of this subject, serves to “excite the poor against 
the rich,” I do not see how this excitement can be well 
avoided. The Truth must be told; and I hold that the 
present enlightenment of the public mind, will permit the 
fullest advocation of the Truth on all subjects. 

But we are likely to wander from the issue. What is a 
fair reward for labour? Labour in its most general sense 
signifies any application of human energy, whether men- 
tal or physical, to the production of the necessaries and 
conveniences of life. That with which we have to do in 
this discussion is physical or as it is termed, manual 
labour. 

It is difficult to define in the present condition of things, 
what is a fair reward for labour. Some of the English 
Political Economists have considered that a fair reward 
which is the least that will sustain the life of the labourer. 
Accordingly, in obedience with this suggestion, experi- 
ments have been made for the purpose of determining the 
minimum rate. For instance it is calculated that the Ac- 
RICULTURAL LABORER Can live upon 


































112 CURIOUS STATISTICS. 


Bread per week - - - 119 oz 
Meat 40z (1 oz lost in cooking) - - 3 
122 oz 


Indeed, this is more than every individual in that unhappy 
country gets by the most slavish toil. But while Britain 
boasts of her liberty, and delights to have her people free 
to get a livelihood if they can, under her oppressive insti- 
tutions, and if not, to starve, she scorns to deal out this 
pittance to those in her most menial employments or under 
her control. Accordingly she allows the Soupiers 


Bread per week - - - 112 oz 
Meat 84 oz (28 lost in cooking) - - 56 
168 oz 
Her ase Boprep PpAuPERs she allows, 
Bread per week - - - - 98 oz 
Meat 31 oz (10 lost in cooking) - - 21 
Cheese - - - - - 16 
Pudding - - - - - 16 
” 151 oz 


She allows the susrecrep Tuer, who is confined to await 
his trial, 


Bread per week - - - - 11202 
Meat cooked - - - - 16 
Oat Meal - - - - - 40 
Rice - - - - - 5 
Peas - - - - - 4 
Cheese - - - - - 4 


181 oz 

Thus the suspected thief sits down to quite a luxuriant 

table compared with that of the honest hard-working Ag- 

ricultural labourer. But the humanity of Britain does not 
stop here; she allows the convicTeD THIEF, 


read per week - - - 14002 
Meat cooked - - - 38 
Barley - - - i 28 
Oat meal - - » 21 
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WAYLAND’S DICTUM. 113 
Making it quite an object to beaconvicted thief if our 
object be good living. Again the TRaNnsPorTeD TuiEF is al- 
lowed, 

Bread per week - - - - 218 oz 
Meat - ° : : : 112 
330 oz 

Botany Bay must be a desirable place for the British 

oor. 

: We give these statistics to show that the representatives 
of the nation, would revolt at the thought of reducing 
the diet of her dependants, to that almost starving condi- 
tion in which the avarice of the wealthy forces multitudes 
of their industrious, yet free fellow citizens. And this too, 
is called the fair reward of labour. , 

Perhaps that which is commonly considered a fair re- 
ward, is what is generally given. For instance, if the 
manufacturers generally give one dollar and fifty cents per 
week, to the female operatives, that is considered by all 
engaged in the same business a fair reward; so, also, if 
they were paying but fifty cents per week. There seems 
to be no standard on this subject understood by both the 
employer and employed, which it should be an object with 
all, desirous that justice should be done, to establish. 

To determine a true standard of reward for Labour will 
now be my aim; and I will premise, by saying that if the 
present spirit of the people, and the institutions of society, 
do not permit of allowing what I shall endeavour to show 
to be a fair reward, they are wrong, and must be reformed 
before the highest good within the reach of man can be 
realised. 

Wayland, on page 294 of his work on Political Econ- 
omy, thus speaks of labour. 


“Now, we cannot suppose that to be the condition of man, which 
his Creator intended, in which so large a number perish in infancy, 
from suffering, from hardship, and from want. Hence, | suppose, 
the natural cost of labour, or that cost which corresponds with the 
proper condition of man, would be that which allows of the rearing 
of such a number of children as naturally falls to the lot of the 
human race.” 


I suppose by this rule, the man who rears no children 
ought to have a very small reward; or at least, to be com- 
pelled to give to him, who should rear more than “nat- 
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114 TRACY'S OPINION. 


urally falls to the lot of the human race.” But, without 
quibbling—if Wayland means that the cost of moderate 
labour should be that which is necessary to support the 
labourer in the happiest manner, and to rear his children 
in the highest mental excellence, he is not far from per- 
ceiving the fair reward for labour. He ought to have been 
a little more explicit on this important subject, even though 
he should “excite prejudice against the rich.” 

Tracy, comes nearer to the point, in his work on Polit- 
ical Economy, where he says, page 66, after speaking of 
the wants of man: 


“The mass of these wants, is then, the natural and necessary 
measure of the mass of labour he can perform whilst they cause 
themselves to be felt; for, if he employs this mass of labour for 
his direct and immediate use, it must suffice for his service. * * * 

“Thus this sum of indispensible wants, or rather that of the val- 
ue of the objects necessary to supply them, is the natural and 
necessary measure of the value performed in the same time. The 
value is that which the labour immediately costs.” * * * * * 

“We may well say, not only as the good and admirable La Fon- 
taine that /abour is a treasure; but even that labour is our only 
treasure, and this treasure is very great, because it surpasses all 
our wants. The proof is the fund of the enjoyment and power of 
the human species, taken in mass, are always sufficient, although 
very badly husbanded.” 


We here have a glance at the fair reward of labour, viz. 
that which will supply all our wants. The question then 
arises, what are our wants? They may be divided into 
two classes, Physical, and Spiritual. The former pertain 
to the support, comfort, and right education of the body. 
This, of course, forbids such a severity and constancy of 
toil, as to exhaust the physical powers, or render life un- 
pleasant. The body demands labor for its own health, but 
this must not be burdensome. God never designed man 
for unhappiness, and the earth is not so sterile as to de- 
mand a slavish toil to wrench from her bosom the neces- 
saries of life. 

The second class—our spiritual wants—includes the full 
development of all the powers of the mind, and all the 
time and means requisite for their complete gratification. 
This then is my idea of a fair reward for labour: That 
which is necessary to enable every one to live as best com- 
ports with the dignity of human nature—to live so as to 
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LABOUR IN NEW YORK. 115 


perfect the physical and mental being, and enjoy the great- 
est possible happiness. 

The question here may be properly asked, though not 
particularly connected with the issue: Do all receive this 
reward for their labour? Are the people of our own coun- 
try enabled by the means they can command from their 
daily toil, to live so as in the best manner to manifest the 
dignity of their nature. A few statistics concerning the 
condition of some of the labouring classes of New York 
City may not be out of place here.* 

There are about 50,000 females in this city entirely de- 
pendent on their daily labour for subsistence. One half 
of these are engaged as teachers, house servants &c., and 
can live as long as they are successful in finding employ- 
ment. The other half are employed as seamstresses, book- 
folders, in manufactures &c., at wages averaging less than 
two dollars per week. There are 10,900 seamstresses, 
who get their living by the needle. Those who make 
common white shirts at six cents each, can earn from seven- 
ty-five, to one dollar twelve and a half cents per week, ac- 
cording to the rapidity with which they work, and the hours 
they steal from the period of sleep. Two thousand are cap 
makers and can earn from fourteen to twenty cents per 
day, each, by labouring from fifteen to eighteen hours per 
day. There is a large class of females engaged in braid 
weaving, who work from seven till seven, and earn from 
two dollars, to two dollars and fifty cents per week. These 
generally board with some poor family and lodge any 
where, andinany manner. [orsuch accommodations they 
pay one dollar and fifty cents per week. In some filthy 
boarding houses they pay one dollar per week. The milli- 
ners get about two dollars and fifty cents per week for their 
work, and pay two dollars per week, for board and washing. 
Alarge number of little girls from eleven to thirteen years 
of age, termed “apprentices” are employed in making arti- 
ficial flowers. They earn from seventy-five cents to one 
dollar per week. As soon as they have served out their 
time, they are discharged to make room fer more “appren- 
tices ;” and there may be occasionally seen in some of the 
city papers, such notices as this: 


“Wanted—Fifty young girls as apprentices to the artficial flower 
making busine.s.”’ 


*Colleeted for, and published inthe New York Tribune. 
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Alas! that the young and tender should be thus doomed 
to suffer, while manufacturing foolish ornaments for the 
more fortunate, who little know the tears their artificials 
cost ! 

About three thousand girls are engaged in book- 
folding and get from two dollars to two dollars and fifty 
cents per week. 

At these wages, and at the-constancy of toil to which 
these females are subjected, how can they enjoy merely 
common comfort, to say nothing concerning their leisure 
for intellectual culture, and amusement which are so essen- 
tial to happiness! Is not life then a curse—especially 
after the light of hope is extinguished ! 

But how is it with other classes of labourers? Common 
day labourers in the city get usually one dollar per day; 
and if at this rate they make two hundred dollars per year, 
they do well. How far will this reward go toward fur- 
nishing those necessaries for physical and mental comfort 
which every family should enjoy? These labourers follow 
the most unpleasant pursuits and get the least renumeration. 

Another class to which I will refer, is the farmers of our 
country. They generally toil from early light till dark, 
and their daily exhaustion compells them to devote 
all the night season to sleep; so that they take no time 
for real domestic, social or mental enjoyment. Avarice, 
probably, drives many to this extremity, while the larger 
— in consequence of deficient education, miscalcu- 

ate and missapply their energies, and thus devote their 
days to the mere struggle for life. Who are blameable 
for this it is difficult to determine ; but I suppose those are 
most so, who, knowing their condition and the means by 
which it may be improved, do not urge them upon the 
— attention, and strive to improve the public mind. 
he wealthy and the talented, have the means of bringing 
about the Reform which is necessary to secure the happi- 
ness of the mass, and what shall be said if they fail to 
apply them ? 
he state of society and the business spirit of the world 
force all labourers to too great a severity and constancy 
of toil. Some of our mechanics have extorted the “ten 
hour system,” but this gives relief to comparatively few. 
Our “factory girls” are said to do well—to have money 
in bank &c: but let not this delude us, and hide from our 
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view the fact, that they are incarcerated in the unwhole- 
some rooms of the factory, compelled to toil steadyly from 
twelve to fourteen hours per day, banished from that 
society, so essential to true enjoyment. ‘The result of all 
this is prostration of the body, ruin of health, and a pre- 
mature grave. Thousands of these delicate spirits, who 
should be “ministering angels” among men, are driven to 
early graves, by confinement in unhealthy air, during too 
many hours per day. Favorable reports may be made of 
the health of manufacturing towns, and their bills of 
mortality may be represented as unalarming ; but let this 
not conceal the fact, that nine tenths of these unfortunate 
beings, who sicken and die from bad air and over-work, 
go home to breathe their last, of which no record is kept. 
The rolls of the mills say “discharged,” or “on a visit at 
home.” 

I mention not these things with a spirit hostile to man- 
ufacturers, but to show that the happiness of the labour- 
ers is destroyed, in every possible way, for the purpose of 
enriching a few. God has most bountifully provided 
enough for all, andif all do not get enough, it follows 
that those who become wealthy, make their fortunes from 
the labour of others instead of their own. 

The toiling millions of this boasted land, are gliding on 
to that deplorable crisis, which the poor of England have 
already reached. Instead, therefore, of fearing to excite 
the poor against the rich, I would sound the alarm before 
it is too late; show the actual state and tendency of 
things, and endeavor to turn the public attention toward 
Reform. 

Against our assertion that we are tending to the con- 
dition of the European poor, let it not be said that our 
laws provide for the more general distribution and division 
of property; for this can do but little to counteract the 
poverty that must unavoidably afflict every dense popula- 
tion, while the present general spirit prevails. We should 
be looking forward to the time when this “unbounded con- 
tinent of ours” shall be fully populated, and endeavour to 
so mould the benevolence of the people, that all will share 
the munificence of the Eternal. 

Is not the general nature of our civilisation the same as 
that of England? Is not the avarice of the people the 
same? Do we not bow as devotedly to Mammon in this 
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country, as they do in any other under the sun? What, 
then, shall prevent our rushing on to the same destruction? 
What but the moral improvement of all the people, so that 
they will live as brethren and children of the Most High? 

A hint concerning the condition of many of the English 
poor, would not be unprofitable here, inasmuch as it would 
give us some foreshadowing of our own doom, if the pres- 
ent policy be perpetuated. The following is from a letter 
of the English correspondent of the Boston Traveller. Its 
main facts are not denied, and have been attested by 
Coleman and others, as well as by Parliamentary reports. 


** At the recent large meeting at Leeds, Oastler made a powerful 
and thrillingly eloquent speech. He referred in glowing terms to 
the sad condition of the mother and her infant, when the former 
was forced to go to the factory. Afier stating the amount of misery 
she had to endure at home, he said emphatically, ‘The mothers 
shall no longer be forced to do more than an able-bodied man. 
The mothers!—he shuddered while he thought of it, but he had 
seen what he was about to describe—the mothers of England, ina 
Christian country, by hundreds and thousands, are forced in the 
morning to leave their sucking infants in their cradles, dosed by 
Godfrey’s Cordial to keep them fast asleep, till they returned ai 
noon to suckle them, when another dose of that slow poison was 
administered to make them sleep till night! If any one disputed, 
and would accompany him, he would point out to him hundreds of 
such cases. That was not all. He had seen the mothers in the 
mills—their breasts boiling over with milk—that milk oozing from 
the naked bosom, and mingling with the sweat, dropping from the 
mothers’ breasts upon the factory floor!’ Where was the man who 
had a wife or a daughter; he asked him not if he was a christian— 
not he, indeed—he asked him not if he was civilised—he only asked 
him if, he had the nature of man in him; where was he that would 

‘oppose him, when he only wished to reduce that woman’s labour 
two*hours out of the twelve?’ 

Is not such a statement enough to force tears of blood out of a 
pirate’s eyes? Will such a statement be believed in the nineteenth 
century? Every word isa living fact, that will live till the day of 
judgment, to England’s disgrace. 

Mr. Fevrand followed Mr. Oastler, and referred to the system of 
kidnapping orphan children! He read extracts from speeches made 
in Parliament by Sir Robert Peel’s father, in which it was acknow!- 
edged that he at one time employed one thousand kidnapped or- 
phans in his factories! Sir Robert Peel is now enjoying the money 
which these poor children earned for his father! Mr. Fevrand, in 
an energetic and eloquent speech, went into the particulars of this 
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kidnapping system. I can find room for only an extract. He said 
that ‘the factory system was nursed into its present mighty power 
by kidnapping the orphan children through the whole of England; 
and so eager were the master manufacturers in the competition to 
obtain them, that they literally consented to take one idiot in the 
score! The poor children were bought by the manufacturers, and 
sold by the overseers of the various parishes throughout England! 
This was not his assertion; he would give them the authority of 
members of Parliament at the time. On the 3d of April, 1616, Mr. 
R. Gordon made the following statement in the House of Commons: 

‘It appears that overseers of parishes in London, are in the habit 
of contracting with the manufacturers of the north for the disposal 
of their children; and these manufacturers agree to take one idiot 
for every nineteen sane children. In this manner wagon loads of 
these little creatures are sent down to be at the perfect disposal of 
their new masters.’” 


According to McCullough, there were in 1830, fifteen 
million six hundred and thirty-one thousand persons in 
Great Britain destitute of capital; and that, too, when the 
whole population was but twenty-four millions. They 
were distributed as follows among the various pursuits : 


Agricultural Labourers, - - - - 4,800,000 
Mining, + - - - - 600,000 
Manufacturing, “ - - - - 2,400,000 
Mechanics, (not masters,) - - - 2,000,000 
Seamen and Soldiers, - - - - 831,000 


The poor of Ireland, - - - 5,000,000 


Total, Sk ie he oe, A 
This class may now be estimated at twenty millions, all 
of whom live in a scanty manner, and many of whom are 
hungry and poorly clad the whole time. They produce 
an immense amount of wealth, but a modicum of which 
do they enjoy. To whom does it go? To whom but the 
rich? Do they not become wealthy, then, by the labour 
of others, instead of their own? This is the way all the 
wealthy became so, in the usual sense of the term. 
McCullough estimates the value of the capital of Great 
Britain at ten billions five hundred and sixty millions of 
dollars, equal to four hundred and forty dollars for each 
individual—or allowing five persons to a family, two thou- 
sand two hundred dollars for each family ; a very fair in- 
dependence. So that there is, even there, enough for all 
—the misfortune being that the few get the whole. 
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“In 1841, according to Mr. Crawford, out of a population of five 
thousand two hundred and forty-two described by him, not one 
earned as much as four pence a day, many but one penny, some- 
times less; five-sixths had scarcely a blanket to sleep upon, and a 
very large number had nothing but chaff. In Manchester four 
thousand persons had to subsist on thirteen and a half pence per 
week: another account speaks of ten thousand who had but six 
pence a week. According to the Paisley memorial there were in 
that place ten thousand persons simply kept from starving by con- 
tinual charity. In Carlisle out of twenty-two thousand there were 
five thousand in a similar situation. In Leeds twenty thousand did 
not earn twelve pence a week. When the Spitalfield weavers wait- 
ed on the Lord Mayor, (in Dec. °41,) they represented twenty-four 
thousand of their number as in a state of famine, actually suffering 
from hunger; and a committee of investigation afterwards reported 
that the statement was below the truth. ‘Twenty-four thousand peo- 
ple pronounced really starving! Imagine how much wider spread 
the silent suffering—how much agony in those whose pride pre- 
vented their making known their wants, and asking that charity 
which is so coldly given and so often denied? How many cases of 
quiet submission to inevitable fate.”’* 


Coleman says, “I have seen hundreds and hundreds of labour- 
ers, who, after a most scanty breakfast, in the midst of their labours, 
sometimes severe and always unremitting, had nothing for their 
dinner but a bit of dry bread and a draught of water; and who 
would return at night, when the toil of the day was over, to a sup- 
per as scanty. Even the inferior butter is not suffered to reach 
them, but is mixed with tar at the custom house, that it may be de- 
stroyed as human food. What an extraordinary fact is this!” 


At a meeting of one thousand labourers at Upham, 
Wiltshire, England, one named Wm. Perry, stated that he 
had five children from the age of ten years downward, 
and received seven shillings per week for labour. He 
travels three and a half miles to his work, eats a little 
bread and water, and when he returns at night his chil- 
dren are generally in bed, and they begin crying, “ Father 
bring me a bit of bread.” He has none to give and is 
faint with exhaustion himself. He said, if he could get 
land at twelve or fifteen dollars rent, his family would not 
be in want. Another one, named Seely, who had eight 
children, and earned seven shillings per week, made a 
similar statement. His children, if they saw a potatoe, 
would rush across the room and quarrel which should 


* Dr. Buchanan’s Lecture. 
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have it. He often came home and found them crying for 
food; he had none to give them, and he thought it would 
drive him mad. A single acre of land would save him, 
but he could not get it. And yet how many thousands of 
acres do the wealthy devote to their pleasures? which is 
as much a desecration before High Heaven as the wick- 
edest sacrilege that can be perpetrated. 

I have thus defined what | mean by a “ fair reward of 
labour”—shown that the mass do not reap this fair reward, 
that God has provided enough for all, which fact none will 
dispute, and hinted with some distinctness at the manner 
in which the few obtain their wealth, which is by availing 
themselves of the labour of the mass. 

But one question growing out of the issue, remains to 
be discussed, viz: did “any one ever become wealthy by 
the fair reward of his own labour?” To do so, I answer, 
is an impossibility, for the following reasons: 

1. The wants of men are the standard of value, and 
nothing can constitute wealth which does not minister to 
some one of our wants. * 

2. This granted, (and it cannot be denied,) it follows, 
that if some have more than sufficient to supply their 
wants, others must have wants unsupplied. 

3. The fair reward of labour, is enough to supply all our 
wants, and no more, because we may apply never so much 
labour, and not a farthing can be produced beyond the de- 
mands of our being. 

But, is it said that a person may live scantily, lay up 
that which he might expend in enjoyment, and thus be- 
come wealthy? It would be impossible for extensive 
wealth to be accumulated in this manner even, for ten 
thousand dollars would go far in balancing retrenched 
expenditures. 

erhaps enough has been said on this subject. I do not 
declaim against the wealthy ; the condition of things forces 
wealth upon them. They might be more public spirited— 
better philanthropists, and do something for Human Pro- 
gress. For their want of proper benevolence, | intend to 
quarrel with them while I have strength to write. Money 
is wanted to advance the Race, and those who have it 
must draw on their banker for this purpose. 


* Quarterly Journal and Review, page i—11. 





Arr. XV.—TO ALL! 


BY EMERSON BENNETT. 


Be not down-hearted !—in this world of sorrow 
All things to fill a great Design are tending,— 
The ills thou hast to-day, perchance to-morrow, 
Will in bright joys and brighter hopes be ending. 


Remember thou art mortal and short-sighted, 
And in a world, all rife with changes, living,— 

That He who rules in light, thyself benighted, 
May in thy ills a better lot be giving. 


Not thine to say that evil doth befall thee, 
Because thou seest not His full designing! 
Not thine to say where Destiny shall call thee, 

And failing, pause, and sadly sit repining! 


No! thine to act—press onward—let ambition 
Urge thee to all things noble,—ever aiming 

To better thine, thy fellow man’s condition,— 
For Truth and Right be steadfast in declaiming! 


God had a purpose, else he had not made thee— 
He nothing makes for nothing, be thy thinking— 

Then let not conscience ever once upbraid thee, 
That thou hast from thy duty once been shrinking! 


Seek not for Wealth! for riches often vanish, 

And getting, tarnish all thy better feeling; 
Primeval good, within thy heart, they banish, 

And hold thee to the shrine of Mammon kneeling. 


Seek not for Fame! it is a floating bubble, 
That seemeth much, yet is itself all seeming— 
Reached only by long years of pain and trouble,— 
Enjoyed but in anticipation’s dreaming. 


Seek not for Glory! "tis an awful seeking, 
Won in the carnage, where thy fellows lying 

In gastly heaps all round thee, groaning, shrieking, 
Face death with horror, yet rejoice in dying. 





BREAD AND RELIGION. 


Seek not for Power! for what will it avail thee? 
*Tis aye a mark where envy’s shafis are hurling; 
When seeming most secure, perchance ’twill fail thee, 
And leave thee in dark passion’s mzlstrom whirling. 


Seck none of these! Humanity before thee 

Spreads her broad field and claims thy full attention; 
Go, labour there, and Heaven, bending o’er thee, 

Shall set the rainbow to life’s storm, dissension. 


If thou hast aught to give, there be it given! 
To God, thyself, thy cause, be steadfast ever! 
That, summing up, with life’s links being riven, 
The coop be portion’d thee—the EviL, never! 


Arr. XVI.—SOCIAL RELATIONS. 


BY MARIA L. VARNEY. 


“It’s no use talking about Religion with no flour in the house.” 


I have heard a friend tell an anecdote, which I think 
very cleverly illustrates a prominent law, or feature of hu- 
man nature. It runs thus—my friend was engaged in an 
extensive business, which required a goodly number of 
labourers. ‘These he furnished at his own store. It was 
their custom to receive their wages at the close of every 
week, when each would take to his family such provision 
as they needed for the coming week. One Saturday 
afternoon the store happened to be out of flour. and many 
a poor man had to return home with a disappointed heart. 
One of these as he was returning from the store with a 
sorrowful countenance, and an empty bag slung across his 
shoulder, was accosted by one of the overseers with, 
“Dick, there’s going to be preaching to-morrow evening, 
at the school-house, Mr. L .is to speak. Will you go 
and hear him?” The poor fellow raising his voice in that 
tone of earnestness acquired by hard necessity, replied, 
“It’s no use talking about Religion, with no flour in the 
house.” 


Would to Heaven, this priest-ridden world could fully 
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appreciate the philosophy couched in this simple sentence 
—would that they could understand that in order to have 
mental health, we must have physical health. Perfect 
heaith is perfection—'tis happiness, tenderness, cheerful- 
ness—everything! As is the physical, so is the mental con- 
dition, scems to be tue truth for this age to develope practi- 
cally. Hence the exertions to place man in a better con- 
dition socially. There is no use of longer continuing to 
preach righteousness, where the hearer is incapacitated to 
heed it. It is preaching honesty to a starving man, and 
independence to slaves. 

The truth is, mankind are not so bad at least, as they 
have been represented. Human nature has been grossly 
slandered in the pulpit. She has been brought by her so- 
cial relations, to the companionship of brutés, and like 
honest Tray, has got a bad name from the company she 
keeps. She has been abused, and she’s sick, but she is’nt 
naturally ugly. There is not a human being, but would 
be happy, if they had been placed in laughing circum- 
stances always. I must admire that indestructibility of 
human nature, which serves her under the thousand severe 
trials, through which, by a false society she is made to pass, 
and to come out a human being still. Were we to reason 
the case we should calculate that demons, and nothing 
less, would be the product of a social state, which offers a 
— to all kinds of vice. Notso, is the result—she 

as been starved, frozen, worked down—she has been 
beaten, imprisoned, hanged, for some hereditary or social 
disease, and yet she possesses the elements of good! 
Only place her now in good condition, just as she is, and 
she will exhibit a thousand redeeming qualities. She may 
not, in her lowest condition, at once, be able to commune 
with the great spirit of nature in all its breathings, she 
may not at first inhale ambition and cheerfulness from the 
rays of morning—meditation from the twilight of evening, 
or serenity and purity from the clear moonlight—she may 
not darken with the clouds and brighten with the sunshine 
—she may not at first feel the poetry of the forest, the 
fields and the flowers. But soon would she be able to 
drink of that spirit—to read poetry in all things, and to 
feel the diviner impulses glow on her cheeks. 

But let all who are from week to week, holding forth 
the idea of purity of heart, without accompanying it with 
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the means of obtaining such purity, know that their labour 
is vain. Let them remember, “‘l'is no use to talk about 
Religion with no flour in the house.” If 1 am better or 
happier than my fellows, it only shows that the circum- 
stances of my existence have been more favourable than 
theirs; if | have always been surrounded by good friends, 
and lived under the sound of kind voices, | shall in my 
turn deal out kindness to others. 


Art. XVII.—INFANTICIDE IN CHINA. 
BY DR. DIVER. 


To ascertain the extent of female infanticide in China, 
a course of inquiry was commenced near the close of 1842, 
by the Rev. David Abeel, of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. His investigations were 
confined chiefly to the province of Fukien. It may be 
useful to some readers, to mention that the province of 
Fukien is on the sea-coast, and includes ten large and two 
smaller counties, or departments ; it contains fourteen mill- 
ions seven hundred and seventy-seven thousand four hun- 
dred and ten inhabitants, on an area of fifty-three thousand 
four hundred and eighty square miles, or two hundred and 
eighty on a square mile. 

From a comparison with many other parts of the coun- 
try, there is reason to believe that a greater number of 
children are destroyed at birth in the district of Tungan 
than in any other of this department, probably more than 
in any other part of the province of equal extent and 
populousness. The number destroyed varies much in dif- 
ferent places, the extremes extending from seventy or eighty 
= cent. to ten per cent.; and the mean of the whole num- 

r, the average proportion destroyed in forty different 
towns, amounts to exactly thirty-nine per cent. 

In seventeen of these forty towns and villages, the in- 
formants declare that one half or more are deprived of ex- 
istence at birth. In one district the average number de- 
stroyed is more than one-third, or just thirty-six per cent. 
In another district of the same province, the proportion is 


* 
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somewhat reduced. Taking eight places as a standard, it 
lies between one-fourth and three-tenths, or not far trom 
thirty per cent. In two other districts, it is a relief to find 
that the practice is less prevalent. From the inhabitants 
of ten cities, in these two districts, it was ascertained that 
the victims of infanticide do not exceed sixteen per cent. 

According to investigations made in eighteen towns and 
villages, the number of victims is rather more than one- 
fourth, and less than three-tenths. 

From the testimony of persons belonging to several 
other towns and villages, between one-fourth and one-fifth 
are not allowed to live. Taking these enquiries as a fair 
specimen of the department, there is reason to believe that 
about thirty-five per cent. are suffocated almost at the 
first breath. 

There are several facts which shed light on the subject 
of the present inquiry, and go to prove that these conclu- 
sions are not wide of the truth regarding the whole subject. 
On one occasion, there was a literary examination before 
the highest civil magistrate at Amoy, which brought to- 
gether hundreds of graduates and aspirants for degrees. 
They expressed themselves freely on this topic, some of 
them affirming that in their own villages, the majority were 
cruelly murdered. This class of men almost uniformly 
give a less favourable aspect to this subject than their un- 
educated neighbours. The reason probably is that many 
of them have not only been guiltless in this respect, but 
have exerted themselves to arrest the evil, while their 
neighbours in too many instances have practised it. ‘lhe 
commandant of Amoy and his officers, on a visit to the 
English authorities, were much impressed with the equal 
‘fondness of the English ladies for children of both sexes. 
They introduced the subject, and drew a contrast between 
their own women and those they had seen and heard of, 
greatly to the disadvantage of the former. The second 
officer in command, who appeared the most intelligent of 
the party, in reply to enquiry, said that four-tenths of the 
children in the surrounding country were destroyed. This 
is the general opinion of the most intelligent and judicious 
persons met with. One of the principal men in the oflice 
of the sub-prefect of Amoy, mentioned that since the arri- 
val of the English at Amoy, infanticide has prevailed to a 
far greater extent, on account of the closing of the found- 
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ling hospital. He himself had dissuaded two of his neigh- 
bours from putting their offspring to death, having pointed 
out a way in which they could be provided for. There is 
a river at Amoy called “ Dead Infant's River.” Whatever 
this name may prove, female infants are more valued there 
than in almost any other place in the country. 

There is a kind of testimony to which great value should 
be attached, in the present inquiry. It is the confession of 
parents who have destroyed their own children. There 
are very few sunk so low in the scale of degradation, as 
not to know that this practice reflects no credit on the un- 
feeling parent. Neither a sense of guilt, nor a sentiment 
of humanity, may prevent the act; yet a very large ma- 
jority are sufficiently convinced of its impropriety, at least 
in the eyes of others, to induce them to conceal rather 
than disclose such a fact. 

A native of a village about ten miles from Amoy, said 
that he had killed two of four of his own; another con- 
fessed that he had destroyed three out of five ; a third was 
candid enough to acknowledge that he himself had killed 
two, preserving alive three; a fourth said that the inhab- 
itants of his native town were very poor, and rice dear, 
that a large majority of females were early put to death, 
and that he had killed two, saving but one alive. A Chi- 
nese nurse, engaged by a European family, acknowledged 
that she had murdered two of her own children. 

One of the most convincing evidences of the prevalence 
of infanticide was obtained from ocular demonstration in 
a village six or seven miles from Amoy. Dr. Cumming 
had extirpated a large tumour from the neck of one of its 
inhabitants, which excited universal curiosity to see “so 
bold and skillful a surgeon.” From the number of women 
in the crowd which turned out to meet the Missionaries, 
it was very evident that they were under as little restraint 
asthe men. While Dr. Abeel was addressing the crowd, 
one man held up a child, and publicly acknowledged that 
he had killed jive of these helpless beings, having preserved 
but two. I thought, says Dr. Abeel, that he was jesting; 
but as no surprise or dissent was expressed by his neigh- 
bors, and as there was an air both of sincerity and regret 
in the individual, there was no reason to doubt its truth. 
After repeating his confession he added with aflecting sim- 
plicity, “It was before I had heard you speak on this sub- 

i 
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ject ; I did not know it was wrong ; I would not do so now.” 
Wishing to obtain the testimony of the assembled villagers, 
the question was put publicly, “ what number of female 
infants in this village, are destroyed at birth?” The reply 
was “more than one-half.” As there was no discussion 
among them, which is not the case when they differ in 
opinion, and as there was a great numerical inequality of 
the sexes, the proportion of deaths they gave did not 
appear extravagant. 

A man of large fortune, after the birth of two daugh- 
ters, destroyed five others in succession. On being asked 
the cause of such inhuman cruelty, in one so well able to 
provide for them, he ascribed it frankly to avarice, adding 
that men in his situation were obliged to spend considera- 
ble sums in dress, ornament and marriage presents, and 
that he was unwilling to submit to such a dead loss. 

An intelligent man, in reply tothe query, whether the 
crime prevailed to any extent among the rich, said he 
thought they exceeded their poorer neighbours in this re- 
volting practice, and gave the same reason assigned above. 

These inquiries have confirmed the sad fact that infant- 
icide is practiced to a greater or less extent, in every part 
of the country. The independent testimony of men of all 
classes, from nearly every section of the country, cannot 
be set aside. Another result of these inquiries is of a 
more gratifying character. The practice is declining. To 
what extent it is impossible to say; but the character and 
number of the witnesses place the fact beyond question. 
Since twenty or thirty years ago there has been a great 
change, at least in some places. This is ascribed in a 
measure, to the exertions of literary men who write 
against it, or re-publish what has been written, and, ac- 
cording to Chinese custom, paste up their admonitions in 
the most public places. The foundling hospitals, which 
only grace the large cities, are too limited in number and 
resources to check the evil; They are supported by the 
authorities, and men of wealth. They are always spoken 
of with favour, and no doubt exert a good influence, but 
under the best administration, what can be expected from 
one such institution, for a large city and populous country, 
and where the benevolence of the patrons, is frustrated by 
the cupidity of the nurses? 

It will be seen from the facts here given, that the reas- 
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ons, assigned, and the excuses offered for this horrid prac- 
tice, are various. Many affirm, that they cannot procure 
the means for the support of their female children, and 
are consequently obliged to adopt this expedient. If this 
were the only alternative to a lingering death from star- 
vation, it might be regarded asa dictate of humanity; but 
even the heathen themselves, do not believe that this des- 
perate resort is ever necessary. There is a variety of 
ways of disposing of their chii.cen, which cannot all fail. 
They can generally sell them ¢o those who have no offspring, 
or to parents who thus previde wives for their sons. This 
is acommon custom among the poor. Instead of paying 
comparatively a large sum for an adult. daughter-in-law, 
they prefer obtaining an infant for little or nothing, and 
bringing them up in ways which render their service val- 
uable to the family, or at least preclude much additional 
expense. If they cannot sell their children, it is said there 
is no difficulty in giving them away. And if these expe- 
dients should fail at one time, and in one place, they need 
but keep the children a little longer, and go alittle farther 
to gain their object. Another way of preserving them 
which is adopted by some, is to put them in baskets, with 
a dollar or what money they can spare, and place them by 
the roadside; or of sending them in water-tight vessels, 
where they are most likely to be seen and rescued. 

But alas! ‘without natural affection’ it still continues a 
feature of heathenism. It is said that rather than subject 
themselves to the least trouble or apprehension, multitudes 
prefer destroying them at once. Even many of these bru- 
tal parents think it necessary to furnish themselves with 
some excuse for their conduct. They are not willing to 
give them to others, from the fear that they may be ill 
treated, or brought up for improper purposes. They refuse 
to take them to the asylum, lest they should be involved 
in fature expense or trouble. There is no disgrace con- 
nected with infantcide, but they are ashamed to give away 
a worthless child, and to have it known that they are un- 
willing to preserve it until its years give it value. These 
are the paltry reasons assigned by the poor. 

What apology can be offered for the rich? With them” 
it is a subject of heartless calculation—a balancing of 
mere pecuniary profit and loss. True, some of them pro- 
fess to be grieved by the selfish fear that their daughters 

9 
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may bring disgrace by their future conduct, but the com- 
mon course of reasoning is that they will cost much, both 
before and at marriage; that they will then be transferred 
to another connexion, (not being allowed to marry in the 
same clan,) which will be of no advantage, but may be of 
detriment to their parents; and that if their husbands die, 
they will probably be thrown upon them, as a dead weight 
for future support. 

To a heart ignorant of its relations and obligations to 
the true God, destitute of natural affection, and perfectly 
alive—and alive only—to its worldly interests, the tempta- 
tions to infanticide must be very powerful. It does not 
come under the cognizance of the oriental laws. Society 
imposes no restraints, it never frowns upon such acts; the 
perpetrators lose nothing of respect or influence. They 
rid themselves of expense and trouble, by an act to which 
they trace no serious consequences; and for which the 
only visitation, that of a repetition of birth of the same 
sex, must be to them very problematical. 

Amid the ignorance and depravity which prevail in the 
heathen world, and particularly where pecuniary interests 
are involved, there is no reason to wonder at the existence 


of infanticide ; and we may expect it to continue until it 
is found to conflict with an advanced state of society. But 
how is this change to be effected? What but “the glorious 


gospel of the blessed God” can elevate this unfortunate 
sex ! 


Arr. XVIIIL—TO LUCY. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


The leaves are rustling mournfully, 
The yellow leaves and sere; 

For Winter with his naked arms, 
And chilling breath is here. 

The rills that all the Autumn-time 
Went singing to the sea, 

Are waiting in their icy chains 
For Spring to set them free. 

No bird is heard the live-long day 
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Upon its mates to call, 
And coldly and capriciously 
The slanting sun-beams fall. 


There is a shadow on my heart 
I cannot fling aside— 

Sweet sister of my soul, with thee, 
Hope’s brightest roses died. 

I’m thinking of the pleasant hours 
That vanished long ago, 

Wien Summer was the goldenest, 
And all things caught its glow: 

I’m thinking where the violets 
In fragrant beauty lay, 

Of the butter-cups and primroses 

That blossomed in our way. 






I see the willow, and the spring 
O’ergrown with purple sedge ; 

The lilies and the scarlet pinks 
That grew along the hedge: 

The meadow, where the elm-tree threw 
Its shadow dark and wide, 

And, sister, flowers in beauty grew 
And perished side by side. 

O’er the accustomed vale and hill 
Now Winter’s robe is spread, 

The beetle and the moth are still, 

And all the flowers are dead. 






I mourn for thee, sweet sister, 
When the wintry hours are here, 
But when the days grow long and bright, 
And skies are blue and clear; 
Oh when the Summer’s banquet 
Among the flowers is spread, 
My spirit is most sorrowful 
That thou art with the dead. 
We laid thee in thy narrow bed, 
‘When autumn winds were high— 
Thy life had taught us how to live, 
And then we learned to die. 
Mr. Heatrur, O. 


SPIRITUAL INTERCOURSBE. 


Arr. XIX.—MESMER AND SWEDENBORG. 


Or the relations of the developments of Mesmerism to the 
doctrines and disclosures of Swedenborg. 


BY J. P. CORNELL. 


Tue above is the title of a Book, containing nearly 
three hundred pages, recently presented to the public by 
the Rev. Geo. busu, of the city of New York. The high 
reputation which Prof. Bush has attained as a theologian 
and scholar, the fact that after having been recognised as 
a profound theologian by the orthodox school, he has seen 
proper to change his position and become a devoted dis- 
ciple of Emanuel Swedenborg, the Swedish Seer, togeth- 
er with the superlatively marvelous character of the work 
itself, will secure to it an extended circulation, and an at- 
tentive perusal. The avowed object of the work, is “to 
elevate the phenomena of Mesmerism to a higher plane 
than that on which they have been wont to be contem- 
plated. The fundamental ground assumed is, that the 
most important facts discovered in the mesmeric state are 
of a spiritual nature, and can only receive an adequate 
solution by being viewed in connection with the state of 
disembodied spirits and the laws of their intercourse with 
each other.” The author here assumes that the laws 
which govern spiritual intercourse are known,—an as- 
sumption which will not be granted by a large portion of 
his readers, and the proof of which has yet to be recogni- 
. sed by @ great majority of mankind. This assumption, 
however, is based upon the disclosures of Swedenborg, to 
prove the truthfulness of which is another avowed object 
of the Book in question. The author says: 


“Itcan hardly fail to be gathered from the entire air of the 
present work, that its ulterior object is to present, under a new form, 
a plea for the truth of Swedenborg’s revelations. The author has 
no motive to disguise this as the real animus of the undertaking. 
In this he regards himself as entering into direct co-operation with 
the designs of Providence. He has no scruple to avow it 
as his firm conviction, that the phenomena of Mesmerism have 
been developed in this age with the express design of confirming 
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the Message of Swedenborg, of testifying by external evidence the 
absolute truth of the disclosures and the doctrines which he has pro 
mulgated to the world. Ifthey are of God, they are wozthy of special 
authentication at his hand.” 


In defining Swedenborg’s position, the author says: 


“His claim it is well known, is to have been supernaturally put into 
a condition that enabled him to hold converse with the spiritual 
world, and to lay open to human view its otherwise inscrutable 
mysteries.” 


This he grants to be 


“A high claim, and one that is to be substantiated by adequate 
evidence. The requisite evidence must be either that of miracles, or 
an internal evidence pertaining intrinsically to the disclosure sthem- 
selves, by which they shall so approve themselves to our reason—so 
seize upon and command our convictions that the necessity of 
further testimony shall be superseded.” 


And he claims that internal evidence will be relied upon 
in the case of Swedenborg, although miracles might be 
adduced. i 

Another remarkable passage, will serve to show the 
position which Prof. Bush assumes at the outset; these 
quotations having been made from the preface and intro- 
duction to the Book : 


“Tt strikes us that this condition is entirely equitable, and that 
upon the grounds of it a perfectly fair issue is made. A man rises 
up in the middle of the eighteenth century, and assures the world, 
that for moral ends of the utmost moment to mankind, he has been 
intromitted, in a supernatural way, into the spiritual world, and 
been thereby enabled to make known to his fellow creatures the 
essential nature of Heaven and Hell; or, in other words, the verita- 
ble state of human spirits after their departure from the body. He 
most explicitly declares, that the future destiny of every individual 
is the natural normal and necessary result of those laws, whether 
physical, psychical or moral, by which he is distinguished in the 
present life. At the same time he goes on the tacit assumption, 
that a portion of those laws were not yet in his life-time disclosed 
with sufficient clearness, to make the truth of his revelations at 
once universally apparent. But the time was to come, when the 
great facts of Anthropology would be so investigated and establish- 
ed, as inevitably to compel the inference that just what he has stated 
ofthe other life is true, and that no other conclusion can possibly be 
drawn. When this state of things is reached, he may justly be 
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entitled to say, ‘From the evidence afforded, I claim to be received 
as a truthful reporter of the facts of the spiritual world; and if the 
facts are sustained by the evidence, then I demand a statement of 
the grounds on which my claims to the character of a Commis- 
sioned Messenger from Heaven are denied. Could I have revealed 
the facts, if I had not been divinely empowered to do it?’ Can 
any thing be more fair and reasonable? Can any just exceptions 
be taken to the criterion thus propounded? The test is before us; 
we have only to apply it.” 


The author commences the Book with a chapter on the 
psychological state of Swedenborg, in which he endeavours 
to sustain the position taken as above stated. And this he 
endeavours to do, mainly, by the statements of Sweden- 
borg himself. He adduces but little, if any, evidence be- 
yond these statements, to sustain his position. Indeed, if 
supernaturality, or special Providence, is assumed as the 
only explanation of his peculiar state, it seems to me that 
the assumption itself is both the beginning and the end of 
the argument. How shall we proceed from natural causes 
to prove the supernatural? How shall we reason from 
general Providences to show the truth fulness of phe- 
nomena presented by special Providente ?—the one, if we 
have the right idea, having no identity with, or depend- 
ence upon, the other. As well might we strive to show 
the difference between colours by arithmetical calculation, 
or the course that the wind blows by chemical analysis. 
The Professor himself seems to have had some doubts on 
this point; for while he is striving to maintain Sweden- 
borg’s claim to supernaturality, he is compelled to admit, 


“That there is not only a resemblance, but an actual and intmate 
relation, between the states of the clairvoyants and of Swedenborg. 
They both rest to such a degree on the common laws or potentialities 
of our nature, that the case of the former makes that of the latter 
altogether credible.” 


These remarks are somewhat incomprehensible. An 
“intimate relation,” between the natural and supernatu- 
ral! Both existing upon the “common laws or potentialities’ 
of our nature! Special providences existing under and by 
virtue of “common laws!” 

The supernatural, as the termimplies, if it has existence 
at all, is above nature—not provided for in nature. A 
special Providence, if there can be such, is an act of God, 
performed without the scope of general Providence. To 
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admit that there is an intimate relation between them, and 
that they are based upon common laws, is to do away with 
the grounds for a distinction, and at once reduce the su- 
pernatural to the natural, and the special to general 
Providence, referring the whole to the Laws of Nature for 
solution. This effort to prove the supernatural by the 
natural, we think is the assailable point, in the character 
of the investigations attempted in this work. 

The author contends strenuously, that because Swed- 
enborg has explained certain laws of human existence, 
which were not known to the world in his day, but have 
since been recognised as true, therefore, all his an- 
nouncements are true. He says: 


“It is certainly upon no different principle, that we receive 
and rest in the Newtonian theory, of the great law of gravitation, 
viz. that the facts which come under our observation, are just 
such facts as would occur, on the assumption that the theory is a 
sound one. The theory accounts, and accounts satisfactorily for 
the facts.” 


Now we do not perceive that the cases are analogous. 
Newton lays no claim to knowledge obtained in a super- 
natural way. He demonstrates his propositions as a 
mathematician and a philosopher, and gives his opinions 
asa man. No one pretends to say, that because the 
theory of Newton accounts for many of the facts which 
occur, therefore he was infallible, and that the whole 
of his theory must be true. The same may be said of all 
the great discoverers in the fields of sicence,—they do not 
stop when they have told us what they have discovered, 
but they go on to give us the modus operandi by which they 
were enabled to reach them. Itis not our object to de- 
tract from the well earned fame of Swedenborg. We 
believe him to have been a very learned, and a very good 
man; that his works, whether theological or scientific, 
abound in wisdom, and are, and will continue to be 
of great avail to mankind, in the investigations per- 
taining to the laws of spirituality, and the relation be- 
tween mind and matter, which are now so thoroughly 
agitating the public mind. We have no doubt that Swed- 
enborg supposed himself to be illuminated in a supernat- 
ural way. He found himself in a condition of mind for 
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which he was unable to account, upon principles of science ; 
and that condition being of so elevated and marvellous a 
character, he took it for granted that it was supernatural. 
That the laws of mind and matter, by which those singu- 
lar phenomena were produced in his case, were not known 
in his day, and perhaps are not very fully known now, we 
can readily admit; but that they are beyond the pale 
of science, or rather that no such laws exist, we feel a 
very strong inclination to deny. We believe, most confident- 
ly, that the laws upon which spiritual phenomena depend, 
are rapidly developing in this age, and that the day is at 
hand, when science will remove the veil which has so 
long obscured our spiritual vision. 

It is not pretended, in the Book in question, to present 
any other than the psychological view of the subjects 
treated of. In this aspect we were somewhat disap- 
pointed. We had hoped that the learned author would 
show us the relation between the psychological, and the 
physiological constitution of man; for in this relation, and 
the laws which govern it, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
will be found the solution of the mysteries of these spiritual 
phenomena. The physical system being the instrumental- 
ity, by means of which, the mind is manifested externally, 
the perfection of this manifestation must necessarily de- 
pend, in a great degree, if not entirely and absolutely, 
upon the condition of the physical system. If, then, we 
were acquainted with the physiological state of Sweden- 
borg, we should most likely have a better idea of his 
psychological state. Upon this point, however, we do not 
now propose to dwell. 

We have only to say further, that this work contains 


.copious extracts from various writers, on the subject of 


mesmerism, magnetism, &c. &e., giving in detail, many 
cases of the most positive and convincing character, 
substantiated by the strongest possible array of testimony. 
Many of the phenomena presented by persons in the mag- 
netic state, are highly corroborative of the statements of 
Swedenborg, as shown by acomparison with his disclo- 
sures on the same or similar subjects. Under the head of 
“Phantasy” the author shows that singular and irregular 
visions, having no foundations in reality, may be presented 
to the mind of the magnetised person, either by the mind 
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of the operater or other deceptive influences ; all of which 
he shows that Swedenborg knew, and which he adduces as 
proof of the truthfulness of his disclosures. 

In the conclusion the author gives us some idea of the 
highly spiritual state of his own mind. He says: 


“We are no longer estranged from the verit‘ss of the future 
life. The world of spirits is no longer a land of dim shadows, 
peopled with the creatures of our dreams. I: entering that werld, 
we no longer feel ourselves launching forth into a region of vague, 
and doubtful conjecture, of the realities of which we have no clear 
conception. The divine hand itself, has, in the teachings of this 
illuminated seer, lifted the veil interposed for ages, between the 
world of matter and the world of mind. ‘The departure of friends 
and kindred is scarcely any more evena “curtained exit’ from the 
busy scenes of earth and time.” 

We would that the whole world of mankind so fully ap- 
preciated their proximity to the spiritual state. It would 
soften the asperities, and allay the antagonisms which 
now afilict them, and smooth their passage to the World 
of Light. In an appendix, the author gives an interesting 
account of the revelations of Mr. A. J. Davis of the city 
of New York, with whom he is personally and intimately 
acquainted, and in whose integrity he has the highest con- 
fidence. This case presents phenomena of a very remark- 
able character, which are authenticated beyond the 
least doubt. It will carry the conviction of the truth of 
magnetism, to the minds of many who have hitherto 
been unwilling to yield their belief to such startling de- 
velopments. The appendix contains also, a somewhat 
extended notice of a work entitled “Tur Sezress or Pre- 
vorst,” which is replete with interest to those who can ap- 
preciate spiritual investigations. 

On the whole, we think the work in question, will do 
much good. It will tend to stimulate inquiry and investi- 
gation; and we trust the day is not far distant when the 
phenomena, now regarded by many as marvellous, by 
some with superstitous abhorrence, and by others are utter- 
ly denied, will be accounted for, upon the grounds of true 
philosophy. 

Many minds are now engaged in the investigation of 
these subjects, and ere long the public may expect to see 
scintillations of spirituality starting up all over the world. 
We shall close this notice with an extract from a letter by 
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D. M. Bagley, of Ann Arbor, giving an account of a clair- 
voyant, named Laban Alverson of Saline, Michigan, 
which tends to corroborate the position we have taken. 
Alverson, who is said to possess in his usual state, no ex- 
traordinary mental ability, and is slow of utterance, man- 
ifests the most astonishing powers ofinvestigation. While 
in the clairvoyant state, he says: “We have barely 
explored the vast ocean of knowledge which God has 
spread out before us.” 


A class was formed for the purpose of testing the 
science. 


“At first the usual method of exciting the phrenological organs 
was resorted to, for the purpose of testing the truth of Phrenology 
and Human Magnetism. Mr. Alverson on being questioned while 
in the magnetic state, informed us that the exciting of the various 
phrenological organs, impaired the functions of the mind—that God 
made our faculties for wise and noble purposes, and that it was sin- 
ful to tamper with ‘hem for purposes of merriment. Since that, he 
has been several times magnetized by Mr. E. H. Sandford and 
Dwight Kellogg, who have strictly followed the directions given by 
Mr. Alverson while in the magnetic state, and the result has proved 
the soundness of his advice. ” ° . ” ” . 

“Mr. Alverson says there are two Exectricities, which he de- 
nominates Positive and Negative. The former he defines as 
immaterial, spiritual, and an integral part of the Positive Mind, or 
God. “The latter is a material substance. These two electricities 
are found in the human brain, but no creature below man possesses 
the Positive. The negative Electricity in the human system pro- 
ceeds from the brain, blood and spine, and is the mere animal life. 
The Positive is a direct emanation from God, and is, what is called 
the breath of life, breathed into man when he became a ‘living 
soul,’ previous to which man lived as other animals, though pos- 
sessing a greater share of Negative Electricity, which gave him 
greater will and energy; yet he could not then contemplate God 
and his attributes. The positive leads us to place our affections 
upon the Great Positive Mind, and predominates in the man whose 
chief desire is to adore and contemplate the Supreme Being. The 
negative predominates.in the man who delights in vice and wick- 
edness, and tramples upon the goodness and mercy of God. The 
Negative, in man, will die, but the positive will never die, because 
it is immaterial. At the death of the body, the Positive leaves it, 
retaining its identity, and enters into the world of spirits. Every 
human being posseses a portion of the Positive, but in greater or 


lesser degree, according to his conformity with the requirements of 
God. 
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“All animals possess the Negative Electricity, and the lower the 
animal the coarser the fluids, until you arrive at the lowest grade. 
Some of them which change their form, possess less in one state 
than in another. For instance, the Electricity in the Catipillar is 
increased in fineness when it becomes a Butterfly, yet it cannot 
progress beyond this, and dies. 

“In future lectures, Mr. Alverson promises to explain and eluci- 
date the theory of Light, the origin and nature of the Sun, and its 
various effects upon the Earth and planetary bodies. He will also 
unfold to us what spirits are, how they see us, and how they influ- 
ence us.” 


Arr. XX—I KNOW THOU’LT MISS ME. 


BY 8S. J. HOWE. 


1 know thou’lt miss me, when with shadowy pinion 
The star-girt eve broods o’er the silent earth,— 
When Fancy o’er the heart asserts dominion, 
And lonely dreams are startled into birth! 


I know thou’lt miss me, when the morn is flinging 
Abroad upon the earth, his golden rays, 

When in the vine-clad bowers the birds are singing 
In sweetest melodies their morning praise! 


I know thou’lt miss me, when the lamps are burning 
In the blue vault of heaven, unstained and pure, 
For many a gentle memory returning 
Will, to forgotten hours, thy spirit lure! 


I know thoul’t miss me, and my name full often 
Will tremble on thy lips, a mystic word :— 

Remembrance of the past thy heart will soften,— 
Its deepest springs will by that name be stirred! 


I know thou’lt miss me, for the star that ruleth 
Thy destiny, is arbiter of mine: 

Vainly, how vainly, Time, the spirit schooleth 
Ne’er round earth’s idols its warm cords to twine! 


I know thoul’t miss me, when the world is breathing 
Its hollow praise into thy listening ear, 
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When Fame, her brightest coronal is wreathing— 
Perchance, an offering for thy lonely bier! 


[ know thou’lt miss the smile that ever ready 
Bade thee, with pride, the path of good pursue,— 
The flame that burned upon thine altar steady,— 
That ne’er was dimmed by word, or thought untrue! 


I know thou’lt miss me, for the world has little 
Of pure affection ‘mongst its gilded ore, 
The chains which bind its changing hearts, are brittle, 
Broke by a word, to re-unite no more! 
Cincinnati Ouro, 1847, 


Arr. XXI1L—DR. POND ON SWEDENBORGIANISM. 


BY JOHN WHITE. 


SWEDENBORGIANISM RevieweD; by Enocu Ponp, D. D., Professor 
in the Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 296 pages. 12mo. 
Portland. 1846. 


We have read this work with much interest, inasmuch 
as it is written by a learned professor in a seminary of the 
old school of theology, and by one who had first taken 
upon himself the task of reading and examining critically 
the entire system of New Church doctrine presented by 
Emanuen. Swepensorc. This could have been no light task 
for one who, like Dr. Ponp, was resting at his ease in a 
- system whose foundation and superstructure are of an en- 
tirely opposite character to that which he was viewing 
and reviewing. An examination of the manner in which 
the learned doctor has performed his task, and of the dis- 
qualifying effects of previously confirmed opinions, ren- 
dering him wholly unfit for the task, may be useful and 
instructive. 

Religious doctrine may be compared to, and represented 
by a bed; because upon it the mind, as it were, stretches 
itself and reposes. In a more extended sense, it may be 
represented by a house: because in it the mind dwells, 
and has all things necessary for use in their proper apart- 
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ments and places. In a still more extended sense, an en- 
tire system of doctrine may be represented by a city, with 
its numerous streets and still more numerous houses, af- 
fording dwelling places for a multitude of inhabitants. A 
little reflection will enable the reader to perceive the strict 
analogy between these things, when he will be able to 
recognise how it is, that a man, by confirming himself in 
a system of religious doctrine, takes up his abode, as it 
were, in a city, and there dwells as in a permanent hab- 
itation. 

It appears, from the book referred to, that Dr. Pond has 
long been the resident of a city, or system of doctrine, to 
which he has become attached, and which he is quite un- 
willing to leave. In it he finds all that he deems neces- 
sary for his comfortable subsistence, and imagines that 
there exists no pressing occasion for his change of resi- 
dence. Swedenborg, howbeit, speaks of another city, the 
New Jerusalem, which, he says, is built by the Lorp him- 
self, and infinitely better adapted to the wants and neces- 
sities of man, than the city in which Dr. P. resides. He 
describes that city, particularly and minutely, and gives 
an account of its inhabitants, (the various degrees of good- 
ness and truth,) their manners and customs, and the laws 
of order observed by them. But the doctor does not relish 
the description, and is unwilling to move from his present 
abode. Swedenborg further invites him to enter the city, 
(practice the truths of doctrine,) and examine it for him- 
self, and cautions him, by no means to rest satisfied with 
the description, as that must necessarily fall far short of 
the reality. But this the doctor appears to have neglected. 
It seems evident, that he has paid attention only to the 
description, and hence has obtained a very imperfect—nay, 
a very erroneous idea of what Swedenborg describes as 
the New Jerusalem. 

In thus attending to the description alone, without deter- 
mining to see, and thereby to know, for himself, the things 
described, the doctor has fallen into a very common errour, 
of extensive prevalence in this our day—an errour from 
which many of the professed believers of Swedenborg are 
notexempt. Would that this errour were avoided, and 
that men might cease to take for granted, or to reject, 
without strict examination, the sayings or writings of any 
man. No shrewd man of business would so deal with an 
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article of merchandize. Verily, “the children of this world 
are in their generation wiser than the children of light.” 

The evidence of Dr. Pond’s misapprehension of the 
teachings of Swedenborg, is to be found on nearly every 
page of the volume before us. To specify all these mis- 
apprehensions would be unnecessary, as they must be ap- 
parent to every careful reader of both authors; and to 
point them out to others, would be useless labour. By care- 
ful readers, is meant those who will be content with nothing 
less than seeing the things they read of; that is, if they are 
to be seen. Careless readers and observers will surely be 
misled, even with the wisest instructions. 

We will, however, touch the radical point of difference 
between these two authors; which will serve to show 
the true cause of Dr. Pond’s entire misapprehension of the 
system of theology taught by Swedenborg. This radical 
point of difference is to be found in the opposite ideas they 
each entertain concerning the character and attributes of 
God. The idea of God, being the inmost or central idea 
of all religious thought, it follows, that all the forms of 
thought, as expressed in doctrines, must take their quality 
from the idea of God. If this be false, all else must neces- 
sarily be so, or the system be inconsistent with itself; if 
true, all else, consistent with it, must be true. Now the 
ideas entertained by Dr. Pond and Swedenborg, concern- 
ing the character and attributes of God, are given by the 
doctor himself, on page 88, of his Review, as follows: 


“Swedenborg taught, that ‘the Lord does not cast any one down 
into hell, but that every one casts himself down.’ And Mr. Par- 
sons (a disciple of Swedenborg) says, ‘In no true doctrine of the 
Lord is there found any thing of vengeance, any thing of punish- 
* ment to satisfy the demands of vindictive justice, nor is aught else 
found there but love.’ Heaven and Hell, } 548; Parsons’ Essays, 
p. 204. But (says Dr. Pond) how is this to be reconciled with the 
teachings of the Apostles? ‘Who shall be punished with everlast- 
ing destruction, from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory 
of his power.’ ‘Taking vengeance on them that know not God, 
and obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ‘ Who are set 


forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.’ 
2 Thess. i. 8,9; Jude vii.” 


From this it is apparent, that the idea entertained by 
Swedenborg, concerning the Lord, is, that he is a God of in- 
finite love and mercy ; while that entertained by Dr. Pond 
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is, that he is a God of vengeance. Now as love and ven-, 
geance are opposite qualities, the minds of these two men 
must, according to the reasoning above shown, be opposite 
in every particular of religious thought and doctrine; and 
hence there can be no communion between them. 

These remarks are made without any desire to dispar- 
age or eulogise the one or the other of the authors in 
question. We desire that all might read both, and decide 
for themselves. We long to see men more seif-dependent 
than they are, or have been. The light of the great cen- 
tral Sun of Truth surely shines for all, and upon all; then 


why may not each one avail himself of it, and for himself 
know the Truth? 


Consistently with the idea of a vengeful God, Dr. Pond 
adheres to the doctrine of Atonement, which makes the 
death of Jesus Christ a vicarious sacrifice, to satisfy the 
Divine justice, and thus to render the sinner’s pardon a pos- 
sible thing. Speaking of Swedenborg’s instructions on 
this point, the doctor says: 


“ What, I ask, does this theory of the atonement, of redemption, 
amount to? What has Christ actually done for his people? * * 
Has he made any satisfaction to the broken law, or the injured 
justice of Jehovah? Has he opened to the despairing sinner a way 
of pardon? Not at all.” (See pp. 101, 102.) 


The ideas involved in this doctrine of Atonement, as 
held by Dr. Pond and the old school of theology generally, 
appear, when analysed, and viewed in the light of heaven, 
as horrible in the extreme, inconsistent with every con- 
ceivable notion of justice, and repugnant to all the better 
sentiments and instincts of humanity. Let us analyse the 
doctrine, in order that we may be able to view separately 
and distinctly the several ideas of which it is compounded. 

1. The first thought that enters into its composition, in- 
volves a denial of the sole divinity of the Lord, which di- 
vides and distracts the mind, by causing it to look away 
from the Lord, in search of another divine being, whom it 
represents as the Father; and thus is destroyed, first, the 
idea of the unity of God, and, finally, all definite ideas of 
Him whatever. 2. The imaginary Father is represented 
as wrathful and vengeful; which attributes, being infernal, 
cannot be ascribed to God, without incurring the sin of 
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blasphemy. 3. That the Divine wrath can only be ap- 
peased by the extreme suffering of the innocent for the 
guilty; that is, that one who has violated no law, shall 
suffer in the room and stead of those who have violated 
all law! 

These three monstrous ideas enter into and compose the 
doctrine of Atonement, as it has been taught for ages, and 
as it is still taught, in what is called the orthodox Christian 
Church. Let these ideas, also, be analysed, and they will 
be found to be the complement of all evil. An appeal is 
here made to all who can appreciate that noble gift of 
God, their reason, whether it were possible for infernal 
ingenuity to devise a more eflectual method of desolating 
the human soul of all true aspirations to a higher lite, 
and of degrading and debasing the minds and bodies of 
men, than the wide-spread teaching of such a doctrine, by 
the ministers of religion? The legitimate office of all re- 
ligious teaching, is the moulding and forming of human 
character; and oh! how sad is the sight, to witness, at this 
day, the fidelity with which such teaching has fulfilled its 
office! Its soul-destroying effects are to be seen, not only 
upon the disfigured countenances we everywhere meet, 
but in nearly all the institutions, and in almost all the re- 
lations of social life. The human face, which is designed 
to be the most beautiful expression of Loves, blended with 
the bright majesty of Reason, is now, in most cases, but a 
dark index of the baser propensities, beclouded with low 
perplexities, wrinkled with mean cares, and scowling with 
hatred, defiance, or indifference, upon all others. How 
could it be otherwise, when Wrath and Vengeance had 
been deified? Answer, O ye rabbins, if ye can! 

The statute laws of society inflict summary vengeance 
upon the unpopular criminal, who is made a criminal, too, 
by the very action of society; while the popular felon is 
surrounded and protected with all the immunities of the 
law. An individual theft must be expiated by years of 
confinement in a penitentiary ; while society, as now con- 
stituted, is but one great robber, pilfering the products of 
labour from the hard hand of honest industry! What is all 
this, but the necessary result of that deified partiality and 
capriciousness, exhibited in the second and third aspects 
of the doctrine of Atonement, as above shown? The 
most prodigal spendthrift, or gambler, may borrow money, 
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and waste it at his will, if he but give a responsible en- 
dorser. What is this, but an image of the same doctrine 
of innocence suffering for guilt? The innocent endorser 
suffers for the guilty spendthrift. The labouring class of 
people, who produce all the wealth of the world, is, as a 
general rule, in the most indigent circumstances; while 
those who produce nothing are permitted and encouraged, 
by manifold, schemes, to amass to themselves this same 
wealth. Thus does society not only withhold “ the wages of 
the hireling,” but also diffuses abroad the false notion that 
labour is in itself degrading, when the truth is, that it is 
nothing less than co-operation with God. Is not this, too, 
the result of unequal laws, administered without respect to 
merit or demerit—the highest sanction for which is found 
in the doctrine in question? 

Thus may all the derangements of the social state, as 
well as all the disorders of the individual man, be referred 
to that system of doctrine adhered to by Dr. Pond, as their 
legitimate head, defender and protector. Thus it is the 
fountain, the perpetual spring of all errour, whose bitter 
waters have flowed over all lands, and made sick unto 
death the nations of the earth. Thus it is the complement 
of all evil. 


But how different are the doctrines taught by Sweden- 
borg. He teaches, that God, who is Love itself and Life 
itself, is one in essence and in person; and that he made 
himself manifest to the apprehension of man in the person 
of Jesus Christ; which person was put to death by igno- 
rant, blinded men, not to satisfy the vindictive justice of 
Jehovah, but just because there was no such attribute as 
vengeance in Him. He teaches, also, that all the woes 
of man are brought upon himself by his departure from the 
eternal and immutable laws of order; and that, as man 
learns to observe and conform to these laws, he will again 
become the orderly recipient of the Divine life, and thus 
be restored to a heavenly state of harmony and perpetual 
peace ; but, that, without such observation and contorma- 
tion, there can be no rest for him here or hereafter. He 
teaches, further, that the highest manifestation we can 
make of our love to God, is in the love we bear towards 
our fellow. men, because these are the objects of the Divine 
love; that this exalted and exalting love is as universally 

10 
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diffused as heat and light, and there only needs a preparation 
on our part, to be filled with it to the full; that, without 
this preparation, we shall be like noxious plants, which, 
although nourished and sustained by the sun’s heat and 
light, still yield but poisonous exhalations and fruits. He 
teaches, that the laws of order which we are to obey, are, 
first, the precepts of the Lord, and that obedience to these 
will open the understanding to the reception of the Divine 
wisdom, and thence the soul to life eternal. This is the 
burden of Swedenborg’s doctrine. The proper test of its 
truth is, not merely speculative reasonings, but experiment. 
This is within the reach of all, and is humbly recommend- 
ed to all, as the only means of knowing, each for himself, 
whether he has taught us truth or falsehood. 

We may speculate without end upon the relations of 
things heard and seen by Swedenborg, without becoming 
one whit the wiser. But practising the precepts of our 
Lord, as laws of Divine order, will surely eflect for us an 
entrance, here on earth, into His kingdom, where there is 
no necessity for one to say to another, “ Know ye the Lord, 
for all shall know him, from the least to the greatest.” 

Perhaps there is not to be found another book so clearly 
revealing the unbelief, infidelity and gross materialism of 
orthodox (so called) Christians, as this one of Dr. Pond’s. 
As the doctor occupies a high position in one of the cele- 
brated schools of orthodoxy, he may justly be viewed as a 
proper representative of the whole; and he has not failed 
to give to the world, through his book, a strong exhibition 
of that skepticism now so generally pre valent among that 
class of people. This is very conspicuous in the last chap- 
ter but one, of his volume, in which he attempts to prove 


’ that Swedenborg was “a deluded monomaniac,” by ap- 


plying the pretended “law of spectral appearances” (which 
“law” is nothing more nor less than the crudest guessing 
of materialists) to the case of Swedenborg’s spiritual vis- 
ion. He treats the whole subject of spiritual sight as if it 
were an utter impossibility—a species of mania, resulting 
from “disease of the cerebral organs of the brain.” This 
argument, the doctor should have known, invalidates the 
Apocalypse of John, equally with the disclosures of Swe- 
denborg. He also makes this “ monomania” of spirit-seeing 
synonymous with natural somnambulism and clairvoyance ; 
thereby proving himself to be in a state of outer darkness 
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in relation to subjects now perfectly plain to a large nufn- 
ber of intelligent minds. Indeed, the whole tendency of 
the doctrines taught by Dr. Pond and his fellow schoolmen 
is, to completely close up the understanding against the 
admission of a single ray of spiritual light. Hence, the 
darkness of the Christian Church, at this day, is not to be 
wondered at. 

But, although unbelief is now spread like a death-pall 
over the Church, developments of the spiritual faculties of 
man are continually taking place out of the Church; and 
this to such an extent, that it is only the sheerest ignorance, 
or the most hardened bigotry, that can resist the over- 
whelming mass of evidence, that man does possess the 
faculty of holding open communion with all spiritual in- 
telligences. There are those in this city, who publicly © 
bear the most solemn testimony to this grand fact, and 
who are affording substantial proofs that they hold it as 
no light or vain thing, by devoting themselves, and all that 
they have, to the elevation of the individual and of society 
out of the floundering depths of that moral morass into 
which all have been plunged by ignorance and unbelief. 
These persons are presenting to the world a new philoso- 

hy, which exhibits, for its foundation, a firm faith in the 
Divine Word, “If any man will do His will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 

Similar demonstrations of the dawning of new light are 
observable in many places, making glad the hearts, and 
cheering the minds of all those who hear this Word. “ Be- 
hold! the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell 
with them, and they shall be his people, and God himself 
shall be with them, and be their God.” 


Remark. The above is admitted, in accordance with 
the independent character of the Heraip or Trurs, which 
permits the publication of any sentiments which may be 
written in good spirit and respectable style. My own 
opinion of Swedenborg has been expressed before, to wit, 
that he has developed many beautiful truths, but, at the 
same time, his system embraces many indefensible doc- 
trines. Swedenborg was a great and good man, and, 
doubtless, shared as much of the Divine as any instructer 
of mankind since the days of Him to whom is ascribed 
the eulogium, “God manifest in the flesh.”—Eb. 
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EXPENSIVE ECONOMY. 


Arr. XXII—STATE DEBT OF OHIO. 


No one can avoid the conclusion, that the present finan- 
cial policy of Ohio is exceedingly prejudicial to the best 
interests of the State. From the last Auditor’s Report it 
appears, that the indebtedness of the people in their sove- 
reign capacity was, on the fifteenth of November, 1846, 
$19,246,002. The annual interest on this amount is 
$1,164,260. That business man would be considered a 
foolish financier and_a self-destructive economist, who, 
being able to discharge his debts, should continue to pay 
an enormous interest, unless the money required to cancel 
his obligations were very profitably invested. The busi- 
ness of an individual must be very prosperous, indeed, to 
warrant the payment of five, six, and seven per cent. on a 
large amount of indebtedness. The same principles which 
govern the people in their individual prosperity, should 
govern them while doing business in their sovereign ca- 
pacity. National and individual prosperity are alike sub- 
ject to the same laws. What kind of a showing do the 
books of Ohio present? The amount received from tolls, 
é&c., on the public works, for which most of the State in- 
debtedness was incurred, during the year 1846, was $630,- 
770 30; and the cost of repairs, with the payments made 
for contracts, was $233,232 59, leaving only $397,537 71 
of profit applicable to the interest on the debt. This is 
decidedly a losing transaction. Some of the works are 


‘not as profitable now as they may be, but they never will 


be able to pay the interest on the money they cost. They 
are, ceteririas of great profit to the people, in giving 
them a market for their produce ; but the question is, is the 
policy of annually taxing the people over $700,000, 
to pay the interest on the public debt, discreet? In about 
sixteen years, the interest paid would cancel the whole 
debt; but under the present system, it never will be paid. 
All must admit, that a debt of $20,000,000 hanging upon 
the public purse is a great obstacle to the prosperity of the 
State. Let us look, a moment, at the condition of things, 
were the whole debt canceled. The amount required to 
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support the government and defray the expenses of the 
various benevolent institutions, is estimated, for the year 
1847, at $200,000; the school fund, at $200,000; and al- 
lowing $50,000 for incidental matters, it makes, in all, 
$450,000, which, with a little more economy in the man- 
agement of the public works, would be covered by the 
profits of the State property. Thus, the people would be 
free from taxation, and the great expense attending the 
collection of taxes would be saved. The State would then 
e relieved from all embarrassment, and feel able to carr 
hits effective operation her Common School System, which 
is the sole harbinger of the future greatness and happiness 
of her people. This consideration alone should be enough 
to direct the attention of all true patriots and philanthro- 
pists to the redemption of the public debt. Very little will 
be done for the young mind of our noble State, until the 
twenty millions are removed from her shoulders. But 
“there’s the rub,”—how is the debt to be paid? That can 
be done gradually, by providing for the payment of, say 
one million of the principal every year, until the whole be 
paid. For every million paid, the interest would diminish 
$60,000, which could be annually applied to the principal, 
and thus the whole be paid within fourteen years. During 
this time the State would save, in interest money, about 
$6,000,000. But it is said, the adequate tax for this pur- 
pose would weigh heavily upon the people. The total 
value of taxable property will be, next year, not less than 
$405,000,000. An additional levy of two and a half mills 
on the dollar, would gain the one million for the purpose 
of buying up the public debt. This would be but twenty- 
five dollars for the man whose property is assessed at 
$10,000. What citizen of Ohio is so contracted in his pa- 
triotism as to deny this amount, when it will effect im- 
portant results, and do so much for the future prosperity 
and glory of the State? It is time the public attention 
were directed to this subject. Let the sober mind take it 
in hand, and accomplish the enterprise, in spite of the 
embarrassments which demagogues will attempt to inter- 
pose. The State has, perhaps, made all the improvements 
necessary for the people to undertake in their sovereign 
capacity, and there will be no necessity for expending 
more on this account. There is sufficient private capital 
and enterprise to execute all the great works which the 
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good of the people may demand. The policy of the State 
should now be to liquidate her debt, and free herself from 
the shackles it imposes. 


ee 


Arr. XXII] —THE NEW PHILOSOPHY. 
BY J. P. CORNELL. 


In the last No. of the “Journal and Review,”* under the) 
head of “Spiritual Developments,” some notice was taken 
of an association of individuals in this city, who profess to 
have discovered the laws of spiritual communication, and 
to be governed in all their movements by information re- 
ceived from the world of Light. Notices of a similar char- 
acter have appeared also in some of the papers of this city, 
and in the “ Harbinger,” and “New-York Tribune.” Be- 
sides these notices, much individual inquiry has been made 
respecting the movement to which they refer. In order 
that the object of that association may be rightly understood 
by those who feel an interest in such matters, the writer, 
who avows himself to be deeply interested in the move- 
ment, is induced to present this communication. 

The object of the association referred to is, the Restitu- 
tution of Mankind. Their hope of success in this enter- 

rise is founded upon the laws of Nature appertaining to 
uman existence, the most important of which have but 
recently been discovered, and never fully applied. These 
laws relate to both the psychological and physiological 


- eonstitution of man, and involve his theological relations, 


presenting a beautiful, symmetrical and truthful system of 
Anthropology. 

Their investigations, although pertaining to the highest 
state of mental purity, and, tracing, link by link, the chain 
that connects man with his Maker, are, nevertheless, pure- 
ly ae all dogmas and superstitions being whol- 
ly rejected. 

They acknowledge the existence of God, and they be- 
lieve that his laws are regular, harmonious and unchange- 
able; and that, obedience to them would render all his 


* The publication which was merged into the Herald of Truth. 
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creatures appy. They believe, that Jesus Christ was 
what he himself professed to be, and that he taught and 
practised religion and morality in their highest perfection 
and purity. 

They believe, that the present inharmonious and un- 
happy state of our race is the resulting consequence of the 
infringement of the laws of their being; that mankind 
have the power of ascertaining what laws_they have 
broken, and the means by which they coggapn ri to har- 
mony with them. = 

After a long and patient experimental examination, they 
have become convinced, and propose to show, demonstra- 
— that a certain definite number, quality and combi- 
nation of chemical elements, or first principles, rightly 
arranged, would constitute a perfect physical constitution. 
To show what these are, how combined, and what would 
be the resulting mental manifestations of each individual, 
they endeavour to ascertain his precise-relation to this 
standard of perfection, and what habits, both mental and 
physical, would tend most rapidly to develope his physical, 
and, with it, his mental constitution, to the best possible 
advantage. 

The physical organism is regarded as the instrument, by 
which the mind manifests itself externally; and as it can 
manifest itself only by means of such an instrument, the 
quality of the instrument must decide the degree of full- 
ness and truthfulness of the mental manifestation; and 
this leads us to notice those peculiarities of a mental char- 
acter which have rendered these investigations the most 
remarkable, viz: the phenomena known by the terms 
Mesmerism, Magnetism, Clairvoyance, &c., &c. In the 
first stages of these investigations, the usual process was 
resorted to for the production of this phenomenon, and 
pursued with the object of ascertaining the laws upon 
which it was based. The result was, to convince them 
that, in a proper state of the physical system, every indi- 
vidual would possess the faculty of internal vision, under 
his own controul, and to be enjoyed at his own will. In 
other words, that mental vision is a natural faculty in man, 
and is just as much subject to law as his physical organ of 
sight. That, in order to attain its full and constant enjoy- 
ment, it is only necessary to remove the causes which have 
obstructed it; and that this may be done by returning to 
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obedience to those laws, the infraction of which has pro- 
duced our mental blindness. 

This mental vision, when fully restored, extends not only 
to the perception of physical, but also of mental, or spiritual 
existence; and is thus enabled to enter into fields of inves- 
tigation which are entirely beyond the reach of those who 
enjoy external vision only. 

This mental vision is obtained, as before remarked, by 
seeking a harmonious relation to the laws of human ex- 
istence. If, then, the laws of Nature are truthful, the mind 
and body acting in harmony with them must, of necessity, 
act truthfully. Two minds, then, sustaining a harmonious 
relation to the laws of their being, necessarily sustain the 
same relation to each other, and comprehend each other; 
hence, not only spiritual vision, but spiritual communica- 
tion also. As this power of spiritual vision and spiritual 
communication exists independently of the physical organ- 
ism, it is not confined to minds within the body, but may 
be, and is, enjoyed by and between spiritual existences, 
whether in or out of the body, provided always, that 
their relation to the laws of Nature is truthful. Again: 
The mind being in harmony with the laws of mind, and 
these laws in harmony with God, who is their author, a 
truthful relation is established between man and his Maker. 
Hence Inspiration. 

It is believed, that all physical substances, whether vege- 
table, mineral, or animal, are formed under the action of 
laws, the tendency of which is to produce the best possible 
result, in every instance; and that such result will always 
be produced where there are no disturbing influences. If, 

then, there were no opposing influences, the substance pro- 
‘ duced would be perfect in its kind. To suppose otherwise, 
would be to deny the perfection of the laws of God, and, 
consequently, of God himself. 

We will endeavor to show the idea entertained in this 
behalf, by reference to the physical constitution of man; 
and here, in order to be rightly understood, we shall be 
compelled to use the term temperaments, in a sense some- 
what different from its usual signification. There are four 
temperaments: the Billious, the Nervous, the Sanguine 
and the Lymphatic. For the purpose of expressing our 
meaning, we shall regard each temperament separately, 
and as a whole, being composed of a certain definite num- 
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ber and quality of elementary principles or simple sub- 
stances; and for present purposes, we shall designate them 
numerically, as 1,2, 3 and 4. These elementary princi- 
ples differ in kind in each of the temperaments. When 
these temperaments thus constituted are combined, they 
produce a perfect human body, and in this body a perfect 
human mind would dwell. 

We would remark, that it is not attempted here to 
designate the number or quality of the simple substances 
contained in a full temperament. To do so would extend 
this article beyond our present intention—the numbers we 
used for the sake of brevity only. A perfect human being, 
however, is not now to be found, and it remains to be 
shown that the mind and body may perform their functions 
harmoniously and truthfully, although’ far below the point 
of perfection as above indicated. It is found that these 
temperaments will combine harmoniously in equal propor- 
tions less than a whole of each. Let us.suppose a human 
body to be formed of numbers 1 and 2 of each of the tem- 
peraments. This combination would be harmonious, and 
the action of both body and mind truthful. True mental 
vision and spiritual communication may be enjoyed at this 
point, but only to one-half the extent as in the first case. 
Add number three of each, and the power would be increa- 
sed, and so on until the whole is added. But suppose a 
human body to be formed by the combination of numbers 1, 
2,3 and 4 of the Billious, numbers 1, 2 and 3 of the Nervous, 
numbers 1 and 2 of the Sanguinous, and number 1 of the 
Lymphatic, there would then be no proper affinity be- 
tween the particles; there would be some strong mental 
characteristics, while others would be moderate, and other 
faculties of the mind would scarcely be manifested at all ; 
truthful mental phenomena would be obstructed and passion 
and prejudice govern the man. 

In short, every combination of the temperaments in equal 
proportions, will produce truthful results, unless prevented 
by external influences, the degree of power depending 
upon the proximity to fulness of the temperaments; and 
every combination in unequal proportions is malformation, 
and the greater the inequality, the more unfavourable will 
be the results. The mind is regarded as the great con- 
trolling power, and in proportion as its attention and 
actions are directed to and governed by the laws of its 
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being, so will be the perfection of the instrumentalities 
which it uses for its manifestations, and also the perfection 
of its power and purity. If these principles be true, it fol- 
lows as a consequence, that obedience to the laws which 
would restore the individual to harmony with himself, would 
also restore harmony to society ; for the individual members 
of society, being in harmony with the laws of God, cannot at 
the same time be out of harmony with each other. There 
is no “conflict of laws” under the government of God. 

This association, then, teaches the universal Brotherhood 
of man ; that the relation may be fully recognised, appre- 
ciated, and enjoyed by the knowledge and application of 
the principles of true philosophy; that the sphere of hu- 
manity is preparatory to the enjoyment of a brighter, and 
purer, and holier sphere of spiritual existence ; that if the 
laws of the human sphere are fully obeyed, the mind will 
be in the best possible state to enter the spiritual, and that 
the phenomena of transition from one sphere to the other, 
now personified by the name of Death and styled the king 
of terrors, will not only cease to be regarded with painful 
sensations, but will be hailed with pleasure as a moment 
when the mind rises into the enjoyment of a higher degree 
of spiritual life. Then truly will “death be swallowed up 
in life.” 

The objects of this association are practical, and look to 
the regeneration of society upon principles of natural aflin- 
ity. They address themselves to the work before them 
with cheerfulness and with the belief that the light which 
science is now sheding around them, and which is so rap- 
idly increasing in brilliancy, will enable them to pursue 
the path of duty with certainty and safety. They are ani- 
mated and encouraged in this enterprise, in the belief that 
they are engaged in a common cause with thousands of 
energetic and benevolent minds in different parts of the 
world, who have dedicated themselves and their all to the 
cause of Truth; with such they hope to co-operate in roll- 
ing forward the car of Human Progression, until every 
fetter shall be broken, and the oppressed of every land 
shall be free. Their investigations will be entirely free 
from the influences of party, or sect, or creed. Their 
motto is,fruth. They acknowledge no law as sacred, but 
the lawsvof Nature; and no ruler but the God of the 
Universe. 

Cincinnxatt, January, 1847, 
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Arr. XXIV.—THE SPIRIT LAND. 
BY MRS. C. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Evermore beneath the sky, 
Light and shadow braided lie: 
All of bliss Earth calls her own, 
Is but of Heaven a music-tone; 
A ray of light, the soul to tell, 
It pineth in a prison cell. 


No more change, and no more woe, 
In the land where spirits go; 

There are they in white arrayed, 
Perfect by affliction made ; 

Sorrow, from each starry face 

Hath gone out, and left no trace. 


*Neath affliction’s stormy cloud, 

Their fragile forms like flowers bowed; 
But the perfume inly shrined, 

The deathless odours of the mind, 

In breathings sweet, to that pure clime 

Went up, beyond the storms of Time. 


While on earth, ye knew them not! 
Linked them with their lowly lot— 
Deemed not that an angel’s eye 
Gazed to yours for sympathy ; 

That the pittance coldly given, 
Bless’d a little one of heaven. 


They, whom earth refused to own, 

By the Cherubim are known! 

Strains, which tell how they have striven, 
Tremble on the air of heaven; 

Radiant are they ’midst the band, 

In the golden summer-land. 


Joy and sorrow, side by side, 
Round our earth together glide; 
When the mother to her heart 
Clasps her child, of heaven a part, 
When it slumbereth on her breast, 
Scarcely then her heart is blest: 
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And she murmureth half in fear, 
“Slight thy rest, young pilgrim, here! 
Litle trembler on life’s sea, 

Onward still thy course must be— 
Onward—for the immortal soul 

Asks, nay, claims its heavenly goal! 


“Yet, upon life’s winter sky, 

Gleams of heaven’s own summer lie— 
Glimpses of a purer clime, 

Tremble down through mists of time! 
Take the sweet signs to thy breast, 
Pilgrim to the land of rest.” 


When our hearts mute rapture know, 

In our haunts where roses glow, 

When we fondest stoop to view 

Beauty in the violet blue, 

Comes e’en then a yoice of sorrow, 

*“ Where will be the flowers to-morrow ?”’ 


Then the yearning spirit sighs 
For the beauty of the skies; 
And within the soul’s still heaven 
Thoughts awake like stars at even— 
Beaming o’er its misty night, 
With a soft and solemn light— 
And in musing mood we stand, 
Musing of the Spirit Land. 

Terra Haute, Ia. 


—_—_—— 


Art. XXV.—GLEAMS OF SOUL. 


Here is a brace of poems, by W. D. Gatuacuer, which, 
though not written especially for this periodical, yet please 
me so well, | record them here for the encouragement of 
those who worship at the shrine of Truth, as well as for 
the instruction of such as tremble at her threshold. When 
Mr. Ga.vacuer “enters within his closet, and shuts to the 
door.” he seems to regale himself in a light of Soul-purity 
and Soul-elevation vouchsafed. to few even of our harmonic 
prophets. The piece entitled “Truth and Freedom,” was 
first published in the Western Literary Journal and Month- 
ly Review—my first literary wreck—and the other is from 
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the “National Era,” an able weekly publication recently 
established at Washington, by G. Baiey, Jr., whose repu- 
tation as one of our first editors is wide as the Nation, or 
even the “ Area of Freedom” itself. 





TRUTH AND FREEDOM. 
BY W. D. GALLAGHER. 


“ He is the FREEMAN whom the Trutu makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.”-—Cowrenr. 


For the Trurtn, then, let us battle, 
Whatsoever fate betide! 

Long the boast that we are FREEMEN, 
We have made, and published wide. 


He who has the Truth, and keeps it, 
Keeps what not to him belongs, 
But performs a selfish action, 
That his fellow-mortal wrongs. 


He who seeks the Truth, and trembles 
At the dangers he must brave, 

Is not fit to be a Freeman :— 
He, at best, is but a slave. 


He who hears the Truth, and places 
Its high promptings under ban, 
Loud may boast of all that’s manly, 

But can never be a Man. 


Friend, this simple lay who readest, 
Be not thou like either them,— 

But to Truth give utmost freedom, 
And the tide it raises, stem. 


Bold in speech, and bold in action, 
Be forever!—Time will test, 

Of the free soul’d and the slavish, 
Which fulfills life’s mission best. 


Be thou like the noble Ancient— 
Scorn the threat that bids thee fear; 
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A PROPHECY. 


Speak !—no matter what betide thee; 
Let them strike, but make them hear! 


Be thou like the first Apostles— 
Be .thou like heroic Paul; 

If a free thought seek expression, 
Speak it boldly !—speak it all! 


Face thine enemies—accusers; 
Scorn the prison, rack, or rod! 

And, if thou hast Trura to utter, 
Speak! and leave the rest to God. 


A HYMN OF THE DAY THAT IS DAWNING. 


BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 


Ir the Promise of the Present 
Be not a hollow cheat, 

If true-hearted men and women 
Prove faithful and discreet, 

If none falter who are hoping 
And contending for the Right, 
Then a time is surely coming, 
As a day-beam from the night— 


When the landless shall have foothold 
In fee upon the soil, 

And for his wife and little ones 
Bend to his willing toil: 


When the wanderer, no longer 
In sorrow forced to roam, 

Shall see around him spring and bloom 
The blessed things of Home: 


When the poor and widowed mother 
Shall fit recompense obtain, 

For her days and nights of toiling, 
From the sordid man of gain: 


When the brawny limbs of labour, 
And the hard and horny hand, 
For their strivings, for their doings, 
Meet honour shall command: 
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When suffering hearts, that struggle 
In silence, and endure, 

Shall receive, unsought, the earnest 
Ministrations of the pure: 


When the master with his bondmen 
For a price shall divide the soil, 

And the slave, at last enfranchised, 
Shall go singing to his toil: 


When the bloody trade of the soldier 
Shall lose its olden charm, 

And the sickle-hand be honoured more 
Than the sword and the red right arm: 


When tolerance and truthfulness 
Shall not be under ban, 

And the fiercest foe and deadliest 
Man knows, shall not be man. 


Be firm, and be united, 

Ye who war against the Wrong! 
Though neglected, though deserted, 
In your purpose still be strong! 

To the faith and hope that move ye 
In the things ye dare and do, 
Though the world rise up against ye, 
Be resolute—be true! 


Arr. XXVI.—CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Hine: I was in Cincinnati some few days since, on 
business, and when about taking my departure for home, 
on board one of the packets, | was met by a man of 
rather prepossessing appearance, ladened to the utmost of 
his strength, with what appeared to be the “cheap pub- 
lications of the day,” in something like the following: 
— you wish to purchase some reading matter to-day, 
sir?” 

“I never read a novel in my life,” was the reply I made 
to him, and immediately began “moving on.” 

“But, stop, my dear sir,” he replied, “I have something 
here that is made of the more substantial materials of 
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life,” and dashed down his pile of books on a “goods box” 
which lay “hard by;” “here,” said he, “is a work from 
which you, or any other man, may read and gain instruc- 
tion,” at the same time extending to me a pamphlet bear- 
ing the titlke—‘'Tue Heratp or Truts.” 

Perceiving it to be the first number of a new work, |, 
without any further enquiry, gave him his price for it, and 
putting it in my pocket, waited the departure of the boat, 
for the purpose of giving it an attentive perusal. 

When fairly under way, I repaired to my state room, 
and on opening the pamphlet, the first article which met 
my gaze was your remarks touching the “Simplicity of 
Truth.” I read it with care, without rising from my seat, 
and you may well suppose that I felt entertained as well 
as instructed, ;, Infact, | kept on, taking the articles in ro- 
tation, as published, until the whole work had passed into 
my mind; and, without flattery, 1 felt a newness infused 
into my very existence, which to be appreciated, needs to 
be felt. * * * * * * * * * 

If it adheres (as 1 make no doubt it will) to the princi- 
ples embodied in the Prospectus, its success cannot be 
other than certain. Honesty of purpose, extended toward 
the completion of a benevolent enterprise ; an enterprise 
which aims at the promotion and happiness of mankind, 
in their individual as well as collective capacity, must find 
in the ultimate, a recompense commensurate with the in- 
tentions employed. Like Revolutions, it never recedes. 
Its direct tendency is to advance; notwithstanding it has to 
contend with the wilder scenes which are calculated to fix 
the gaze, and swerve us from the path of moral culture. 

The growing West needs such a Sentinel as the “Herald 
of Truth.” May you, my dear sir, live to see the object 
of your wishes crowned—not partially, but fully. Strug- 
gling for a better cause, you cannot be. A nobler carncst 
you cannot exhibit,—and you may rest assured that these 
are the honest sentiments of 

Yours, very respectfully, J. HUNT, Jr. 


Barxs or tax Ouro, January, 4, 1847. 


{Want of room, compelled me to shorten this letter.—Ep.] 


Errata.—Page eichty-five, eighteenth line from bottom, for house read horse. Page one 
hundred and five, fourth line from top, for these read the, Page one hundred and twenty, 
fourteenth line from bottom, for Upham read Uphevan. 





